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THE STATE MEETING AT WILKESBARRE. 


O the exclusion of all other matter, this 
number of Zhe Fournatl is filled with 
the proceedings of the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, held at Wilkesbarre, 
on the roth, 11th and 12th of August. To 


those who attended the meeting they will be 


valuable as a record of their own work ; to: 


those unable to attend they present a series 
of papers and discussions upon the live edu- 
cational topics of the day that cannot fail to 
interest and profit. Wecommend them to 
the thoughtful study of all our readers— 
teachers, directors, and friends of education. 

The Wilkesbarre meeting was a success. 
Some of the mistakes of other years were en- 
tirely avoided by the management of the offi- 
cers, and others were guarded against as far 
as possible. Notwithstanding the urgent re- 
quest to the contrary, a few of the papers 
, were much too long; and on one or two oc- 
casions when time was allowed for the full 
discussion of interesting subjects, neither the 
repeated invitations of the President nor the 
ingenuity of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee sufficed to bring the desired num- 
ber of speakers to the floor. Discussions 
flagged, not because there were not those pres- 
ent who had something of value to say, but 
because they did not seem prepared to say 
it. The truth is that there has been so little 
time allowed for discussion for some years at 
the mtetings of the association, and that al- 
lowed: was so generally taken up by speakers 
previously invited, that the lazy habit has 
been fillen into, even by many of the ablest 
members of the association, of going to the 





meetings for social enjoyment or to be en- 
tertained, and giving no previous thought to: 
the serious business presented for considera- ° 
tion. Thanks to the officers of the meeting 
at Wilkesbarre for their earnest efforts to 
break up this bad habit that was fast changing 
the character of the association from that of 
a sober, deliberative body, to that of a liter- 
ary, musical, or elocutionary entertainment. 
The new officers should press the reform 
farther in the same direction.. . 

In numbers, the late meeting was an 
average one, there being enrolled nearly three 
hundred members. The state as a whole, 
especially the eastern part of it, was well re- 
presented ; but Luzerne and the surrounding 
counties had not as many in attendance as 
was expected. Perhaps, this was owing to 
the almost constant rain that fell during the 
whole of the three days; it could not have 
been from any want of interest in education, 
for these counties contain some of the most 
earnest school directors and most efficient 
teachers in the state. 

Wilkesbarre is a delightful place for such 
ameeting. Thecitizens are hospitable. They 
provided accommodations for all who prefer- 
red private to public entertainment. The city 
officers are liberal, the school boards and town 
councils providing, free of charge, the fine 
opera house in which the meetings were held. 
The hotels are commodious and well-kept ; the 
Wyoming Valley House in particular, with 
the flowing river, a beautiful fountain and a 
green belt of verdure in front, and its broad 
porticos, roomy halls and capacious parlors, 
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was just the place to furnish opportunity for 
that social intercourse which is one of the 
most pleasant features of these teachers’ re- 
unions. ‘Those who desired it, too, had fa- 
cilities offered them of a steamboat ride on 
the river, or of excursions to the Wyoming 
Monument, to Prospect Rock, overlooking 
the magnificent Wyoming valley, or to and 
into the coal mines of the vicinity. 

Of the papers read it is unnecessary to say 
much here. They speak for themselves. 
They cover some of the subjects that are now 
of most vital interest to the friends of educa- 
tion. Every paper called for on the pro- 
gramme was presented, with a single excep- 
tion, the essay of Miss Haller, of Pittsburgh, 
nearly all of them by their authors. In ad- 
dition, the programme was adhered to, both 
in the order of the exercises named and the 
time of presenting them, with a business-like 
care and a degree of punctuality in striking 
contrast with the looseness that was allowed 
to prevail at some preceding meetings. For 


these and other reforms the President and 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
deserve great credit. 

West Chester was chosen as the next place 
of meeting, by a vote of 79 to 58 for Read- 
ing. The desire of all was to fix a place of 


meeting that would be near the Centennial 
Exposition. The attendance next year will 
doubtless be unusually large; but the un- 
bounded hospitality of West Chester and of 
Chester county will be equal to the task of 
entertaining all who may attend, including 
such foreigners interested in education, in 
attendance at the Centennial, as may be 
present. The question of the Centennial not 
only determined the place of meeting but 
the election of President. It. was thought 
that one identified with the association from 
the beginning would best represent it on that 
occasion. Hence it happened that the edi- 
tor of this Yourna/ was chosen against hisown 
wishes in the matter, and although he had 
been President twenty years before and the 
association had never previously departed 
from the policy of a single term for its Pres- 
idents. 

The sessions of the association left very 
little time for any outside work, but on 
Thursday morning the superintendents pres- 
ent met for an hour in the club-room of the 
Wyoming Valley House. At this meeting 
there answered to their names the superin- 
tendents of thé counties of Armstrong, Berks, 
Blair, Bucks, Carbon, Chester, Columbia, 
Cumberland, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Le- 
high, Luzerne, Lycoming, Montgomery, 
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Northampton, Schuylkill, Snyder, Tioga, 
Wayne, and York; and of the cities and 
boroughs of Altoona, Hyde Park, Norris. 
town, Pottsville, and Williamsport. Super. 
intendents Tilden, of Susquehanna ; Buehrle, 
of Allentown; Ames, of Columbia; and 
Roney, of Scranton, were in attendance at 
the association, but were not present at the 


superintendents’ meeting. After a full ex- 


pression of opinion it seemed to be generally 
agreed that a convention of the superintend- 
ents of the state should be held at Harrisburg 
early in February next. Some views were 
thrown out respecting the matter to be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming series of teachers’ 
institutes, and the necessity of more economy 
in the management of the institutes ; but a 
want of time prevented their elaboration. 


ie 
_ 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION.* 


HE Twenty-second Annual Session of 

the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convened at Music Hall, in the city 
of Wilkesbarre, on Tuesday, August roth, 
1875. 

At to o’clock a. m., the Association was 
called to order by the President, W. W. 
Woodruff, and the exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. D. Copeland, of Wyo- 
ming Seminary, at Kingston. 

‘*Whispering Hope’’ was sung by the 
Misses Fisher, of Wilkesbarre. 

Hon. H. W. Palmer, on behalf of the Lo- 
cal Committee, then delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: It has 
fallen to my lot to speak a word of welcome in be- 
half of the city authorities, school directors, and peo- 
ple at whose invitation you have made this your 
place of meeting. 

We welcome you to a valley famed in song and 
story, and rich with traditions of the early days of the 
republic. We have to show you many relics of the 
race that once roamed these plains and fought astub- 
born fight for the possession of their hunting grounds 
on the shores of the crooked river. A monument 
erected above the bones of those who fell in the Wy- 
oming Massacre keeps in remembrance the horrots 
of that dreadful tragedy. Queen Esther’s rock, 
around which was ranged a band of captives, who, 
bound and helpless, there received from the hand of 
that she-devil a sudden death, is still sought by the 
curious traveller. 

Underlying the whole valley is found that wonder- 
ful formation which, when dug from the bowels of the 
earth, sets in motion a large portion of the machinery 
of the country, and affords warmth and comfort to 
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hundreds of thousands of people. The saved sun- 
light of a thousand ages is here garnered in the. fast 
embrace of the everlasting rocks for the use of the 
sons of men. 

To such entertainment as the historical and geo- 
logical conditions of our valley affords, and to the 
hospitalities of the city, we bid you welcome as 
strangers and travelers hither, 

For you, as teachers of Pennsylvania’s future men 
and women, we have a warmer greeting. We know 
in what great work you are engaged; your success 
will be the success of the state, your failure a public 
disaster. Other professions are convenient for the 
supply of the multifarious. wants of human kind ; 
yours is a necessity in every civilized nation. Upon 
the education of the youth depends not only the 
prosperity but the perpetuity of the republic. ‘To be 
capable of self-government, a people must be pos- 
sessed of intelligence begotten of education ; if bowed 
in ignorance, or bound by superstition, their liber- 
ties may easily be stolen away. 

The framers of the new constitution builded better 
than they knew when the meagre provision that the 
children of the poor should be taught gratis, contained 
in the old instrument, was expanded by them into a 
broad and comprehensive requirement for the educa- 
tion of all the children of the people, with an annual 
compulsory appropriation of not less than $1,000,000 
to carry out the beneficent scheme. Into the hands 
of the teachers of the state is committed this great 
trust. Weknow they will administer it well. Their 
work in the past is a sure guarantee of faithfulness in 
the future. 

In little more than forty years, from conditions of 
absolute hostility on the part of a large minority of 
the people, our school system-has grown and pros- 
pered until now the morning bell summons an army 
of children 755,000 strong. It is officered by 14,000 
teachers, and supported at an annual expense of over 
$7,000,000. All this has not been accomplished 
without sacrifice. 

We know that the names of all the world’s heroes 
and heroines are not written on the pages of her 
histories. They are not all to be found girded with 
flashing swords or crowned with jeweled diadems. 
The workshops, the factories, the hospitals, the 
school-rooms, the by-ways as well as the highways 
of life, are trod by kingly men and queenly women. 
The same courage, patience, self-denial and self- 
sacrifice, inseparable from the sons of glory, adorn 
the labors of the teacher, and demand for such a 
place second to none upon the roll of earth’s nobil- 
ity. No employment gives birth to nobler aspira- 
tions or affords room for grander triumphs. It is a 
conflict with the invisible powers that battle with the 
throne of God. To batter down the bulwarks of ig- 
norance, superstition and doubt, and marshal the 
bright hosts of intelligence and virtue, is heroic work, 
No grander toil is here wrought out. No labor de- 
mands the use of higher powers. Foot to foot and 
shoulder to’shoulder the teacher and the preacher 
press forward against a common foe; for education 
ever fights in the vanguard the battles of religion. 
Take courage, then, brave soldiers; gird well your 
armor, and do your work valiantly. Men may not ap- 
plaud; glory’s garlands may not deck your life, but 
that which is “far more exceeding and eternal” will be 
yours, ‘a consciousness of duty performed to bear 
you company in that scene of inconceivable solemnity 
which lies beyond.” As teachers, workers in the 
world’s worthiest work, I bid you welcome. 
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Hugh B. Eastburn, esq., County Superin- 
tendent of Bucks, and chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, made the following 


RESPONSE. 


Mr. Palmer, Ladies, and Gentlemen of Wilkes- 
barre: Allow me, on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to tender yoy the thanks ofthe State Teachers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania for the very cordial 
manner in which you have welcomed us. When 
your invitation was received a year ago at Shippens- 
burg, a unanimous desire was manifested to hold our 
twenty-second annual session at Wilkesbarre. The 
terms in which that invitation was couched, the ar- 
rangements you have made for our reception, the 
warmth of your greeting to-day, and the proverbial 
reputation of Wilkesbarre for the hospitality of her 
citizens, assure us that our stay amongst you will be 
a period of pleasure to us. 

You will permit me to say, however, that we do 
not come into your midst as mere holiday excursion- 
ists. While our trip will give to all of us an oppor- 
tunity for recreation and.relief from the ordinary 
duties of the year, we anticipate that it will be at the 
same time of professional value to us, and we hope 
not without a strengthening influence upon the gen- 
eral interests of our schools. We appreciate the 
dignity and the power for good of an organization 
that represents the educational interests of the state. 
This association has a history. Uniting in its mem- 
bership much of the best thought of the common- 
wealth, it has made for itself a record which can be 
read to-day in every county of the state. Nota del- 
egated or a legislative body, it has yet inaugurated 
great reforms, and it has largely shaped that excellent 
school policy of which we, as Pennsylvanians, are 
justly proud. Since its first meeting, nearly twenty- 
three years ago, what wonderful progress has been 
made by our people! In the great work of those 
years—a work which embraces as prominent features 
the establishment of the county and city superinten- 
dency, the organization of our normal schools, of our 
institute system, of a distinct State School Depart- 
ment, the granting of increased legislative appropria- 
tions, the marvelous improvement in school buildings 
and their equipment, the rapid growth of graded 
schools, and in numerous other particulars, this as- 
sociation has played a prominent part. It has aided 
in the expression of that sentiment which has de- 
manded the fullest possible opportunities for educa- 
tional development. 

But, knowing, as we do, the value of its efforts in 
the years that are gone, we are not here to forget our- 
selves in the contemplation of its past glories, nor to 
spend our strength in the effort to keep its laurels 
green rather than to win for it still greater fame. We 
are not here to put forth stale platitudes as to the 
value of education, its necessity under a republican 
form of government, the duty of the state to provide 
an efficient system of schools for the children of the 
state, &c. We have got beyond this alphabet, and, 
accepting in all its intensity the truth proclaimed by 
the wise founder of our commonwealth, that “that 
which makes a good constitution must keep it, name- 
ly, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities which, be- 
cause they descend not with worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education 
of youth,” we are here to consider what are some of 
the steps which the necessities of these times demand 
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that we should take. With 46,000 square miles of 
territory, with a people of diverse habits, customs 
and language, with great material resources at our 
command, with the elements of empire within our 
borders, what shall be done by the educators of 
Pennsylvania to weld together into an intelligent, a 
virtuous, a patriotic whole, these diverse elements in 
our population? What shall be done to mould the 
men, the high-minded men, who, in private as well 
as in public station, are to make American citizen- 
ship honorable. 

It has been the desire of the Executive Committee 
to offer an opportunity for the consideration of some 
of the questions that concern our educational welfare. 
They invite the fullest possible discussion of the sub- 
jects announced on the programme. In conclusion, 
I think I but express the general sentiment of this 
convention when I say that we deem it fortunate to 
be enabled to hold our deliberations in a section giv- 
ing such evidence of material wealth; in a valley 
whose beauties and whose history. have, as has been 
said, formed the theme for song and for story; in a 
town which, in its own experience during the last ten 
years,so well illustrates in its own educational growth 
the possibilities of our school system. This meeting 
in Wilkesbarre should do good work. We have in- 
centives all around us. As we have crossed the 
mountains and traversed the valleys, as we have 
looked upon well-tilled fields, and flaming forges, and 
rich mineral deposits, and the thousand evidences of 
power which this state of ours offers, an appeal has 
been made to us, than which none could be more 
powerful, to work together to give to Pennsylvania a 
character based upon those virtues which alone exalt 
a state. 

Ladies and gentlemen of Wilkesbarre, in renewing 
our thanks for your greeting, we tender you a cordial 
invitation to join in our deliberations. 


But one member of the Enrolling Com- 
mittee (Prof. I. S. Geist) heing present, the 
vacancies were filled by the appointment of 
Misses Mary McCord and Mary R. Field, 
and Messrs. J. C. Doane and D. E. Kast, 
who at once proceeded with their duties. 

Music—‘‘ Merrily o’er the Calm, Blue 
Sea,’’ by Misses Anna M. and Lydia J. 
Fisher. 

On motion of Dr. Wickersham, visitors 
from other states were invited to participate 
in the proceedings of the body. 

Supt. Eastburn stated that a suggestion 
had been made that we hold a county spell- 
ing match on the last evening of the session, 
and to test the matter he would make a mo- 
tion to that effect. 

Dr. Alex. Shiras, of the National Bureau, 
thought it would be better not to have such 
a contest, unless we were prepared to do 
credit to the state. 

J. L. Richardson, esq., of Wilkesbarre, 
thought the honor of the state was safe in 
the hands of these teachers, and that such an 
exercise would excite considerable interest 
in this community. 
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Mrs. M. A. Heston said there were those 
here who had met and defeated Princeton 
and Chester, and need not fear to try again. 

Prof. C. H. Verrill said no doubt we 
would all enjoy Aearing a spelling match, but 
when the spellers were called for they might 
not be so numerous. 

Dr. Wickersham was not opposed to spell- 
ing bees, and at proper times and places 
thought they would do good; but here and 
now he doubted the propriety of this action, 
If we resolve upon this match, we shall have 
everybody thinking and talking spelling; 
and we have important questions on our pro- 
gramme that call for undivided attention, 
from which it will be diverted if this motion 
prevails. 

Prof. Allen thought it would be well to 
postpone the match to July 4th, 1776, at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

The question was called for, and the vote 
was unanimous against the resolution. 


Prof. Allen read from the Phila. Ledgera 
criticism on educational conventions, headed 
‘* How not to do it,’’ referring to the amount 
of time devoted to higher education by such 
bodies. Prof. A. thought there was some 
point to the criticism. We know that in 
Pennsylvania education in the great major- 
ity of cases is confined to the primary grades, 
and even then the attendance is irregular, 
and many children do not attend at all. The 
great question for us, then, would seem to 
be how to devise some scheme to lift this 
branch of the system out of the old ruts—to 
adapt a course of study to the wants of this 
large majority of children who never reach 
the High School. What shall be done for 
the common, ungraded schools, like, for in- 
stance, the five hundred in Luzerne county? 

Dr. Wickersham had read the Ledger crit- 
icism, and while there might be some truth 
in it, he could not entirely agree with it. 
He was not sure that these large educational 
conventions might not sometimes profitably 
take up higher questions. It is true that 
sometimes there is danger, in discussing what 
education ought, to be, of forgetting what it 
is. The critic, however, had probably over- 
looked the distinction between local institute 
work and that of the State and National As- 
sociations. Local institutes properly confine 
themselves to details ; the larger associations 
may with equal propriety take broader views. 
But we cannot too highly estimate the im- 
portance of the question with which the last 
speaker closed. What kind of primary edu- 
cation shall we give those who can go no 
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higher, and how shall we reach those who 
are not in school at all? It is true that but 
a small percentage are found in the higher 
schools. The great majority of the coming 
men and women of Pennsylvania will receive 
only such education as the common primary 
schools will give them, and .of course that 
embraces but the mere elements. What shall 
we do for them? A partial answer to the 
question might be found in introducing the 
higher branches into the lower schools; and 
still better, by putting our very best teaching 
talent into the primary grades, thus bringing 
the best mind in the profession into contact 
with a thousand individuals where it touches 
but one under present circumstances. It is 
too true that our primaryschools have every- 
where been neglected, and that the most at- 
tention has been given to the highest grades, 
which but few of our children ever reach, 
the great majority never getting beyond the 
primary school. 

Prof. F. A. Allen said in answer to the 
question, What shall we do for the 96 per 
cent. of pupils who never pass farther than 
the primary school? Give them such training 
as will prepare them for the duties of after- 
life. He would have less arithmetic and 
grammar, and fill their places with the ele- 
ments of physiology, chemistry, zoology ; all 
these may be studied intelligently by our 
primary pupils, if they are properly pre- 
sented. One remark by the State Superin- 
tendent deserves to be written in gold— 
‘putting our very best teaching talent into 
the primary schools.’’ Our schools are fail- 
ing to do for the children, in the short time 
they are there, that which ought to be done. 
Proper presentation of the branches referred 
to would create an appetite for knowledge, 
and interest the parents, who would see their 
children acquiring practical knowledge in- 
stead of much which they at least regard as 
valueless. We ought to teach what children 
will love to hear, if we would give new life 
to our systems of education. 


_ On motion of Supt. Eastburn, the hours 
of meeting were fixed at 9 A.M., 2 and 8 P. M. 

The remainder of the morning session was 
spent in enrollment of members, 


> 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





FTER music by the Misses Fisher, Pres- 
ident Woodruff proceeded to deliver 
his Inaugural Address, which occupied some 


forty-five minutes in delivery. We give the 
accompanying synopsis of this paper. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen ; We have met to take coun- 
sel together in regard to the educational interests of 
Pennsylvania. The school system of the state owes 
its vitality to the influence of this association. The 
past is secure, but the future awakens our solicitude ; 
for there lie all our interests. Our ¢erminus a@ guo 
and history are known, but not the influence and 
power now treasured up in three generations of 
pupils; and no one can tell our terminus ad quem. 
Popular education is a new interest—one that is not 
yet fully adjusted to the other vital interests of an ad- 
vancing civilization. Although we have a school 
system, a million dollars a year from the state, a 
superintendent in every county, an efficient State De- 
partment, nine flourishing Normal Schools, nearly a 
million of pupils in thé public schools, and are 
spending nearly ten millions a year for their support, 
yet never before were so many questions raised in re- 
gard to educational means and methods. This is 
hopeful. Men who think will differ. But good will 
come of it at last. Our school laws are open to 
amendment. Our system was established by men 
who knew better than the people the sime gua non 
of a republican government. 

There are several classes of complainers: First, 
those who claim that parents or the church must edu- 
cate the children :—not the state. A Wilkesbarre cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune holds that the 
taxation of one for the exclusive benefit of another 
is wrong; and that in a system of public school edu- 
cation A is taxed for the exclusive benefit of B; 
therefore such a system is wrong. But both premises’ 
are false, as society implies inequality of contribution 
to the public good, and education of B is an advan- 
tage to A. We may differ as to details, but the idea 
that the state should promote general intelligence is, 
with us, almost identical with the idea of government 
itself, and has been ever since the time of William 
Penn. . 

A second class insist that our publicschools should 
be for the poor, and should be such as those who pay 
the taxes choose to make them. Beggars should not be 
choosers, they say. Children should not be educated 
to a relish for enjoyments they are not likely to have. 
It would be only a new temptation. But by awaken- 
ing this taste, by increasing their wants, many have 
kindled within them aspirations that have led them 
to the attainment of the highest excellencies of 
character. All the forces of the human soul should 
be so developed and cultivated as to mutually sustain 
and support each other. If we could secure the re- 
sponsive force of all the laws lying in every part of 
our being, the character produced would be one in 
which all the lines of the divine original would ap- 
pear. Diogenes might then blow out his lamp. We 
do not expect all these results from secular education. 
But something can be done. Every zest awakened 
in the realm of taste not only adds to human joy, 
but enlarges the dominion of mind, and gives “ em- 
pire over present passions.’’ In addition to religious 
restraints, give us an zesthetic conscience. If New 
York or Philadelphia had no works of art, no beau- 
tiful buildings—only grim walls—the police force 
would need to be doubled. Works of art are cheap 
educators ; they teach for centuries without salary or 
text-books. : 

A third class are in favor of public schools that 
shall teach to read, write and keep accounts, as they 
consider so much necessary to self-preservation. 
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There, is work in the world, they say, that educated 
people will not do, and that those who do this work 
are occupying a place as important as any other. 
But the scale of human employments will be regu- 
lated by the scale of human competency, and though 
we do our utmost to educate and elevate everybody, 
there wili, probably, be no dearth of scavengers and 
rag-pickers for at least a thousand years to come. 
Add to this the moral depravity of men, and we 
need not fear that everybody will become so ele- 
vated, refined and good that the necessary work of 
the world will not be done. 

A fourth class contend that our school system is a 
failure, because it does not go far enough—does not 
compel the attendance of the children. If educa- 
tion is to preserve the state, the education must be 
acquired. But if the children voluntarily attend the 
schools to such an extent as to secure, substantially, 
the desired end, and the attendance is steadily in- 
creasing, it may not be wise to press a theory to its 
extremest limit, lest other difficulties are encoun- 
tered—which indicates the state of things in Penn- 
sylvania to-day, 

A fifth class wish the state to “carry all its chil- 
dren not only up to college, but through it.’ If the 
United States should give lands to this state, as she 
hasto some of the other states, it might be well to set 
apart the income from them for the support of a uni- 
versity; though more good could be done by estab- 
lishing a purely normal school. The state is not 
successful in managing public works and institu- 
tions. Colleges have generally a denominational 
character, and have been established to give wider 
influence to the religious sentiments of the body 
which they, in a degree, represent. They will 
achieve a wider usefulness in their present unity of 
aim, with diversity of method, than they could un- 
der state control, subject, directly or indirectly, to 
the accidents of political exigency and party su- 
premacy. Let the state stop with high schools— 
which can be made equal to the wants of the locality 
—and normal schools, If we go farther, the door 
is open for state aid to denominational schools, 
which all good citizens should deprecate 

A sixth class plead for more practical instruction 
in our schools, though they do not agree as to what 
would be practical instruction. One calls for the 
teaching of the facts of science. Another favors the 
teaching of history, Others wish the children to be 
made familiar with “the best thoughts of the best 
authors,” as the most practical kind of education. 
Without doubt education should be practical. But 
the demands of the times, the scope of human inves- 
tigation, and the condition of the pupils should de- 
termine the meaning of the word “practical” in 
this connection. General education only shows in 
what direction to look for things desired, and leaves 
it for special education to secure special practical 
results. Still, there is no more important question 
for discussion before this body than, What shall we 
teach ? 

A seventh class allege that our schools are god- 
less, and they withdraw their sympathy, and pay 
their taxes under moral protest. They are in favor 
of religious instruction in our public schools, and 
wish the Bible to be made the text-book for such in- 
struction. Five years ago, at Lancaster, this asso- 
ciation, after an earnest debate, passed a resolution 
in favor of religious instruction in the school, the 
Bible being the basis of such instruction. Religious 
instruction is infinitely more important than any 
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other, but how can it be given in the public school 
without violating at least the spirit of the constitution 
of the state, and without introducing a principle that 
all history has proved to be dangerous to liberty of 
conscience? In the college, the normal school, and 
the boarding school there should be religious in: 
struction; as in such institutions the domestic and 
social arrangements and influences are as much a 
part of the school as are the exercises of the class- 
room. Moreover, parents who send to these schools 
can choose such as give the kind of religious in- 
struction they prefer. But is it wise to insist that 
religious instruction shall be given in our public 
schools ? 

Religion is a recognition of God as an object of 
worship, love, and obedience. It is a right feeling 
toward God. It is distinguished from theology by 
being subjective; designating the feelings and acts 
of mien which relate to God; and it is distinguished 
from morality by regarding the character and will of 
God as the ground of duty, and not merely the in- 
terests of men as members of society. 

Instruction is that part of education which fur- 
nishes the mind with knowledge. Religious instruc- 
tion, then, must mean the furnishing of the mind 
with knowledge in regard to the worship and love 
of God, and in regard to the duty of obedience to 
Him. As we said at Lancaster that this instruction 
should be given, it may be inquired how it shall be 
given. If in the same way as in other things, there 
must be catechising. What is worship? Why is it 
a duty? How shall the duty be performed? What 
is love? Is there a love of complacency, and a 
love of benevolence? What is the difference? 
Where are we to exercise each? If religious in- 
struction is to be made practical, the pupils must be 
taught how to worship, etc. But our state constitu. 
tion says that “‘all men havea. . . right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences ;” and that ‘tno preference shall ever 
be given by law to any modes of worship.” But 
how can religien, worship, be taught and no prefer- 
ence be given to mode? Our schools are not god- 
less because religion is not taught. God is ac- 
knowledged in our state constitution, and his moral 
government of the world. So He should be in the 
public school, and can be, without giving religious 
instruction. If all are agreed, of course religious 
instruction can be given. But no one can properly 
insist that it shall be given. We have traditional 
notions that connect education with religion, and it 
is difficult for some to see that education as provided 
for in our public school system, is secular in its char- 
acter and is sustained for secular ends; and that its 
spirit is violated when it is made the vehicle for re- 
ligious instruction. Our children take lessons in 
music, drawing, telegraphy, or in any specialty, with- 
out any accompanying religious instruction. If there 
is an example that is morally faultless we are con- 
tent. It is said that no education is complete that 
does not include religious culture. Most true. Every- 
thing else should be neglected rather than proper 
religious training. 

But is it the'design of our public school system to ' 
give pupils a complete education? By no means. 
We do not'teach them the arts by which they can 
gain alivelihood. Few desire that we should at- 
tempt it. Not that we despise such things; but we 
do as we do because we cannot do everything by 
means of the public school, and therefore do what 
we can do best. There is wisdom in the distribu- 
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tion of labor. The public school is ome of the in- 
strumentalities for human elevation. We may as- 
sign to it a specific work, and leave religious instruc- 
tion for the family, the church, and the Sunday- 
school. The average time spent in the public 
school by each pupil in the state is about one-ninth 
of the year, excluding eight hours for sleep, and in- 
cluding the hour at noon. Is one-ninth of the wak- 
ing hours of each pupil too much to be devoted to 
intellectual studies and moral lessons? Many of 
our teachers can lead the mind in intellectual pur- 
suits, but would hardly be trusted by considerate pa- 
rents to expound to their children the doctrines of 
redemptive grace, Let us thankfully accept what 
the state can do without violating the right of any 
taxpayer, and supplement it according to our means, 
our tastes, and the dictates of our consciences, . 

We had proposed to speak in favor of normal 
school support, the county superintendency, state 
supervision, and graded schools; but time fails, 

In our labors as teachers we must remember that 
education is not sufficiently appreciated by the people 
at large. Teachers think that of course parents are 
interested. Such meetings as this lead us to think 
that our work is appreciated. But be not.deceived. 
The Pennsylvania taxpayer counts the cost. He 
knows that the millions spent every year for the sup- 
port of the schools come from the people. He does 
not despise education, but fears he cannot afford it. 
Progress in education, he knows, means increase of 
expenditure, This alarms him. Teachers should 
meet all his objections with patience and candor; 
for the cause must fail unless such as he are won to 
its support. Educators are sometimes carried away 
by enthusiasm, and make unwise recommendations 
as to expenditure, and thus weaken the confidence 
of the public inthem. Wisdom in this is profitable. 
Prudtnce will best assure progress. 

Our system is in the hands of the people. If our 
schools advance, it will be because the people ad- 
vance. Those who would lead the people must in- 
struct and inspire the people, and keep near to them in 
sympathy and effort. Thus can our various peoples 
be united in support of this cause, and we can show 
to the world that a system of education “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish” at our hands. 


On motion of Supt. Eastburn, speeches in 
discussion were limited to ten minutes, and 
no one to speak twice without permission of 
the association. 

Prof. Allen said the President’s paper had 
covered the whole ground, and given the best 
-of the argument on both sides, so that there 
was little left for those who followed him. 

Mr. Snowden, of Wilkesbarre, had never 
supposed that it was the business of the teach- 
er to expound Scripture. He contended for 
the position taken by the present law—the 
reading of the Bible without note or com- 
ment. If the President will agree to that, 
we shall not differ. The Word of God should 
be as free as the sun and rain, and it can be 
trusted to speak for itself. Man isa religious 
animal, and we must recognize this fact in 
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teaching. He believed, too, in appealing to 
God’s law when reproving a fault. 

Mr. J. L. Richardson, of Luzerne, thought 
it the teacher’s duty to cultivate all the faculties 
—to make good men and women, by the 
harmonious development of the physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual nature—and how 
is this to be done without the Bible ? 

Supt. Eastburn, to give positive shape to 
the discussion, and without committing him- 
self upon the question, moved that the reso- 
lution adopted at Lancaster, and referred to 
by the President, be now rescinded. The 
resolution was read as follows : 

“Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association that there should 


be religious instruction in the schools, and that the 
Bible should be made the basis of such instruction.,’’ 


Dr. Wickersham thought it would not be 
wise simply to repeal the resolution without 
adopting a substitute. It might be taken as 
an indication that the association was retro- 
grading in religious sentiment, which he did 
not believe was the fact. No one had ever 
supposed that the resolution contemplated the 
teaching of dogmatic theology in theschools 
—it was aimed (if he rightly remembered) 
rather at moral teaching. While it is wrong 
to teach the dogma of any sect, the most 
valuable thing we can have in any school is 
a moral .and religious teacher. He hoped 
this important question would not be hastily 
decided. 

Prof. Allen asked Dr. Wickersham to 
amend the resolution by substituting ‘‘mo- 
ral’’ for ‘‘religious.’’ 

On motion of Dr. Wickersham, this ques- 
tion, with the portion of the President’s ad- 
dress in reference to it, was referred to a 
special committee of three, Prof. Allen to be 
chairman, to report to-morrow. ‘The com- 
mittee consisted of Prof. F. A. Allen, Dr. 
J. P. Wickersham, Miss M. L. Dunn. 

Dr. Wickersham proceeded to discuss the 
President’s inaugural, saying that it stated 
admirably the arguments used against the 
school system, and the re-statement of them 
was not untimely, as they are continually 
coming up for re-settlement. If anybody 
here held these adverse opinions, they were 
cordially invited to meet us on this floor and 
state and defend their position. One other 
argument is sometimes used, to which the 
President did not refer. Recently a writer 
in one of the papers, claiming to be an old 
teacher, said that having several children, 
she would not allow one of them to go to the 
public schools, and warned Christian parents 
against their contaminating influence. Now, 
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while few make such public statements, many 
‘people feel something like this newspaper 
correspondent, and so keep their children 
out of the public schools and send them to 
private schools. 

He (Dr. W.) had been in a large number 
of Pennsylvania schools—perhaps more than 
any other person in the state—and he be- 
lieved that they would compare favorably 
with the best class of private schools any- 
where, in their moral influence. We know 
that many of the children are poor and un- 
couth, perhaps vulgar, or even profane; but 
in the select, aristocratic schools, vices are 
prevalent which are even worse ; and he, for 
one, believed the common schools were quite 
as safe, if not more so. One of their great 
advantages is the bringing together of the 
children of all the people—all ranks, condi- 
tions, parties, sects; the barriers of opposi- 
tion give way, and we are gradually being 
moulded into one people. He hoped, in 
conclusion, that all our visitors would feel 
free to criticise our work and point out our 
defects. While we think highly of our sys- 
tem, ifa better one can be devised, we shall 
be glad to substitute it. Our great aim is to 
have that system which is the best for all the 
people. 

Prof. Allen said the strongest point made 
by the lady writer who had been referred to, 
was against the over-crowded condition of 
the schools; and this was certainly a strong 
objection. 

Prof. G. L. Maris explained some remarks 
of his which had been quoted and criticised 
by the President. What he had said, or in- 
tended to say, was that our public schools 
need to be supplemented, as in some other 
states, by a state university. Of course not 
everybody could go through ; but the oppor- 
tunity should be offered by the state to all its 
children. We should do better by calling 
nine-tenths of our so-called colleges high 
schools, which they are, and setting over 
them one real college or university. We 
have no college held as high as Yale or Har- 
vard. Why? Wehave wealth, intelligence, 
brains ; yet our people must go beyond the 
borders of their own state for their higher 
development. 

Supt. Eastburn moved that the whole of 
the President’s address be referred to the 
special committee already appointed, with 
instructions to report upon such portions as 
they, deem advisable ; which was agreed to. 

Rev. D. Copeland, A. M., of Wyoming 
Seminary, read a paper on the ‘ Relation of 
the Preparatory Schools to the Universities.’’ 
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THE CO-RELATION OF PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


REV. D. COPELAND. 


OTHING is of greater importance than that 
the proper work of schools of different grades 
should be clearly defined. A suitable division of 
labor is as important in the economical and thor- 
ough education of our youth as it is in the produc- 
tion of watches or pianos. When the universities 
attempt to teach those subjects which have usually 
been assigned to the preparatory-schools, and when 
the preparatory schools strive to perform the duties 
of a university work, both are working equally toa 
disadvantage ; and it is but little different when an 
improper division of labor is made, and one grade 
of schools is doing a work that can be better done 
by another. 
I shall confine myself mainly to the exposition of 
two faults in the higher education of our youth, 


1. The encroachments of the universities upon the 
work properly belonging to the preparatory schools ; 
and 

2. The present imperfect division of work be- 
tween the preparatory schools and universities. 

When I speak of preparatory schools, I mean 
equally the high schools and the public and private 
academies, The question under consideration is quite 
as important to our excellent common-school system 
as to our seminaries, 

By the term universities I mean all those institu- 
tions of learning whose charters empower them to 
give the usual collegiate degrees, whether called 
universities or colleges. 

Now, it is somewhat remarkable that in some im- 
portant respects the universities have descended 
from the higher instruction for which they were or- 
ganized to a work that has been long and well done 
by the preparatory schools. I refer particularly to 
the scientific departments of the universities. It is 
manifest that these higher schools should not devote 
their time to teaching the e/ements of natural science, 
but that the learning of their professors and their ex- 
tensive apparatus should be applied to developing 
and illustrating the more abstruse principles and the 
less known facts of nature. The elementary work 
can manifestly be quite as well done by the high 
schools and academies. 

But that we may see more clearly what the facts 
in the case are, let us examine the requirements for 
admission into the scientific departments of some of 
our leading universities, It will be fair for us to 
take Cornell University as a specimen, since it 
claims to be a leading progressive school of the mod- 
ern type. I quote from its catalogue itsterms of ad- 
mission to the scientific courses: 1. Geography; 2. 
English Grammar, including Orthography and Syn- 
tax; 3. Arithmetic; 4. Algebra, through Quadratic 
Equations. It will be seen from this that a student 
well acquainted with the common English studies, 
and with a little knowledge of algebra, can gain ad- 
mission into this great university. Really, no 
academic or high-school education is necessary. The 
work that the academy and high school were es- 
pecially instituted to do is taken out of their hands 
and done by the university, making it nothing more 
than a seminary of high grade during the first two 
years of the course of study. 

The preparatory school could do this two years 
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work quite as well, and thus relieve the university 
of this elementary instruction. Why not let the acad- 
emies and high schools teach the elements of a//the 
sciences? Why do not these universities add to their 
requirements for admission a knowledge of the ordi- 
nary text-books on Physics, Chemistry, Geology, As- 
tronomy, Botany, Ancient History, and French and 
German? All these are now taught in our preparatory 
schools, and are well taught, and it is in no way neces- 
sary that schools of higher grade should take this 
work upon themselves. No reason can be given for 
this course, unless it be the eager desire to have the 
name of enrolling a greaé number of students. 

Two advantages would be secured by the additions 
to the studies required for admission as above indi- 
cated. In the first place the university would be 
greatly the gainer in the gua/ity of its students. Such 
a preparatory course would require nearly two years 
of additional study before entering the university ; 
this additional study would bring greatly increased 
knowledge and discipline of mind. So, instead of 
uncultured boys from the common schools they would, 
from year to year, be receiving a class of young men 
of mature minds and of greatly increased mental cul- 
ture. This fact would enable the university profes- 
sors to proceed immediately to the consideration of 
the higher topics connected with a thorough course 
in science. The elementary work would have been 
done, and the student would be ready for harder 
study and the investigation of the more complicated 
problems of nature. As it is, both students and pro- 
fessors labor under great disadvantages; the student 
has not either the discipline or knowledge to enable 
him to enter successfully upon the more difficult sub- 
jects of study, and the professor must labor for two 
years to bring him up to the point at which he can 
fully avail himself of the advantages offered by the 
university. Thus it appears that two years more in 
preparation would be to the advantage of both the 
professor and student. 

The second advantage of requiring a fuller prepar- 
ation for the scientific courses, is found in the effect 
that it would have upon the preparatory schools. 
Students who now rush from our grammar schools to 
the university, would be kept in the high schools and 
academies for two years longer, thus.increasing the 
number of advanced students, and by an enlarged 
income give these institutions greater facilities for 
doing their work. This point is of great importance 
to the preparatory schools, and I cannot help think- 
ing that our universities, by their low standard of 
admission, are doing a great injury to these schools 
without any corresponding advantage to themselves 
or the students. Many of our high schools are de- 
prived of the most of their best students through the 
inducements held out by the colleges in their small 
requirements for admission, an evil which would be 
avoided by a proper enlargement of the preparatory 
course. 

It is worthy of mention that the additional re- 
quirements for admission into the scientific courses, 
which I have suggested, would put the graduates in 
science on the same footing with the graduates in the 
arts, As it is now, there are two years’ difference in 
the actual work performed, and this is all in the dif- 
ference of time required for preparation; and yet 
both go out apparently upon the same level, each 
with his parchment in hand. Now it is manifest that 
this ought not so to be. The preparatory qualifica- 
tions for the various courses ought to be the same in 
amount, and then the time spent in the university the 





same. If this were so, we should have less pedantry 
and more sound scholarship, and the value of a di- 
ploma correspondingly increased. It is unfortunately 
true of a very large number of our young men that 
they desire not so much an education as the zame of 
being educated, All.these, when other things are 
equal, will naturally prefer those institutions which 
will furnish them the coveted certificate on the easiest 
terms. This may account for the large attendance 
at Cornell University, and for the very few who take 
the classical course. From the catalogues of this 
institution I find only about six out of every one hun- 
dred of its graduates receive the degree of B. A., 
leaving ninety-four who receive other degrees requir- 
ing two years less study. It is as though all our 
colleges should graduate ninety-four out of every 
hundred at the end of the sophomore year, keeping 
the remaining six only for two years longer. 

How near this would come to degrading our col- 
leges to the level of a first-class high school or semi- 
nary I leave you to judge. One thing is quite certain: 
Many an institution of this kind gives its students 
an education fully equivalent in amount to that pos- 
sessed by a young man at the end of his sophomore 
year, and hence equivalent to that acquired by the 
graduates from many of our universities in the scien- 
tific courses. It is gratifying to know that the better 
class of our higher institutions are elevating the 
standard for admission, and we may hope that the 
day is not far distant when all who receive a univer- 
sity diploina will be required to do the same amount 
of study whatever may be the course of study pursued. 

I come now to the second part of my subject: The 
present imperfect division of the work between the 
preparatory schools and the universities. My re- 
marks on this point will have reference mainly to the 
classical course of study. It hardly need be said that 
this course of study dates back long before the vari- 
ous branches of natural science had been developed. 
In the early days of the university scarcely anything 
was taught except Latin, Greek and Mathematics, 
with a little Metaphysics. But since that day Botany, 
Chemistry, Geology and many other sciences have 
been born and grown to maturity. The importance 
of these subjects no one doubts, but the difficulty is 
and has been to give them a suitable place without 
crowding out studies long considered equally im- 
portant. 

In the requirements made for admission, the uni- 
versities have reserved to themselves the work of 
teaching these natural sciences. This is manifest 
from the fact, that not even the simplest rudiments of 
them are required for admission. Thesame amount 
of Latin, Greek and Mathematics is required, or it 
would be nearer the truth to say that more of them 
is now required than a century ago. The college 
faculties have not, for reasons that have seemed good 
to them, thought it best so to change the preparatory 
course, as to meet the demands of modern investiga- 
tion in the domain of thought. This adherence 
to the old requirements for admission has given rise, 
as it seems to me, to a very unsatisfactory division 
of the work between the universities and prepara- 
tory schools, While it was Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics and little else in the college, the old prepara- 
tory course was evidently just what was needed, but 
with amultitude of new subjects of study, there came 
a demand for a full re-adjustment of both the pre- 
paratory course and the college course. This re- 
adjustment has rever been made and manifestly will 
not soon be made; and yet it seems very easy to make 
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it if the presidents of a few of our leading colleges 
could agree on the requisite changes. There would 
be no trouble in the lesser colleges dropping into 
line, if led off by such institutions as Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and Lafayette. 

Let us inquire what are some of the changes de- 
manded from the very nature of the case. There are 
some serious objections to the present arrangement of 
the preparatory studies, Aside from the common 
English studies, the catalogues of nearly all our fore- 
most colleges show that Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics are the only requirements. These studies, as 
all will see, call into severe action the reasoning 
powers to the almost total exclusion of the perceptive 
faculties. Those studies which would delight and in- 
struct the perceptive powers are reserved for the uni- 
versity, and that too not for the first years of the col- 
lege course, but for the last two years. This reverses 
the natural order. First, the sciences of observation 
and experiment, with which the perceptions have so 
much to do, and then the studies which exercise the 
judgment and reason. With President Barnard, of 
Columbia College, I would say that I believe that 
boys should not, as a rule, be required to take up the 
study of Latin before the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years, The éarlier years may much more profitably 
be employed in other things; and if so employed, 
the study of the ancient languages may afterward be 
pursued much more rapidly and much more intelli- 
gently. 

It is a fact which has been frequently observed— 
which every teacher has probably observed for him- 
self—that youths who have even not had the advan- 
tage of early systematic training, but possessed only 
the greater maturity of the faculties which comes with 
advancing years, and who at a period much later 
than the average have resolved to fit themselves for 
admission into college, have been able to accomplish 
all that is required in a singularly short space of time, 
often within the compass of a single year. And such 
students, when of ordinary native ability, have usu- 
ally approved themselves among the most thorough 
linguists of the classes to which they belonged. There 
is no doubt that two years is as good as two dozen 
for the acquisition of all that our colleges require of 
preparation in the classics, provided violence be not 
done to nature by forcing the study upon minds un- 
prepared for it. 

During the earlier period now occupied with 
with weary and, to a great extent, profitless labor 
over uncongenial studies, I would introduce first 
the sciences of classification embraced under the 
general name of Natural History, as Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Mineralogy. No subjects are better suited 
than these to gratify the eager curiosity of the grow- 
ing mind; to satisfy its cravings after positive 
knowledge ; to keep alive the perceptive powers; to 
iustrate the beauty and order of method, and to 
lead tu methodical habits of thought. That these 
subjects will interest children of very. early years, 
and that such children will require no painful con. 
straint to secure their attention to them, I have my- 
self seen experimentally verified ; and the testimony 
of Prof. Hooker before the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the pub- 
lic schools of England, in regard to the success of 
his distinguished relative, Prof. Henslow, in giving 
instruction on the same subjects in.one of the hum- 
blest schools of England, is conclusive to the same 
effect. 

Along with these sciences I would teach those 
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which depend upon observation and experiment, 
embracing chemistry and the various branches of 
physics. Asin natural history we have classifica. 
tion of individuals referred to form, so here we 
have classification of facts and phenomena referred 
to law. These sciences present the happiest ex. 
amples of reasoning in both the inductive and de- 
ductive forms. They lead to habits of arranging 
premises and deducing conclusions which accord 
most with the daily exigencies of life, and thus pro- 
mote that soundness of judgment which is among 
the most striking characteristics of practical men, 
Of course, it is not to be expected or desired that, in 
the early period of education, these sciences should 
be pursued into their mere abstruse developments, 
This should be left to the universities, to which it 
properly belongs. So much as is here suggested is 
actually required for admission to King’s College, 
London, and to the London University. Dr. Car. 
penter, the great physiologist, and many other dis- 
tinguished men of England, speak in the highest 
terms of praise of the effects of this requisition. 

If a lad has pursued the course of study above re- 
ferred to till he is fifteen, he then will have that ma- 
turity and discipline of mind which will enable to 
take up the Latin and Greek and rapidly master 
them; and by seventeen, or eighteen at the latest, 
will be most thoroughly prepared for college, and 
this is young enough for any student to enter college, 
In the British universities the average age of students 
at admission is, according to the reports of the royal 
commissioners, about eighteen and a half, and I am 
glad to say that some of our American colleges are 
agitating the question of raising the standard of age 
to about this. 

Were the requirements for admission into college 
made to include the natural sciences above enumer- 
ated, at least one-half of the Greek required might 
be transferred from the preparatory course to the col- 
lege course; this would be an advantage to the pre- 
paratory. schools especially, as the classes in Greek 
are always very small, and I cannot see that it would 
be any disadvantage to the colleges. The introduc- 
tion of the elements of natural science into the pre- 
paratory course would relieve the universities of 
much inconvenience in teaching these subjects, and 
give them additional time for other work. Time 
would be further gained, from the fact that the ele- 
ments of the sciences having already been learned 
and a good discipline of mind secured by the stu- 
dents, the more advanced instruction could be given 
by. lectures. 

All our preparatory schools are fully able to im- 
part the instruction necessary to meet these additional 
requirements; indeed they are already teaching these 
subjects to large classes, but not generally to candi- 
dates for admission into college. The plan indi- 
cated would put no additional labor upon our high 
schools and aeademies, and at the same time would 
so lessen the labor of the universities in these respects 
as to give them time for more appropriate work. 1 
am fully convinced that such a preparatory. training 
would render the collegiate course. much more profit- 
able than it is now, and that classical scholarship 
would beso improveds that it would be no very un- 
common thing among us, to find a graduate who 
should be really. able to read Latin and Greek. 

It will be observed that I do not recommend less 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics, taking the prepara- 
tory.and collegiate courses together, but only a differ- 
ent distribution of these studies between the college 
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and preparatory school. I believe, indeed, that a 
better knowledge of these would be obtained, from 
the fact that they would be brought before the mind 
of the student in their natural order. Nor do I re- 
commend less of natural science, but more, and that, 
too, secured in less.time for the same reasons, I be- 
lieve most thoroughly in the benefits of the classics, 
as well as of natural science, and it.is because I do 
believe * them that I advocate an. entire re-adjust- 
ment in the preparatory and collegiate courses of 
study. 

These thoughts are submitted to the members of 
this convention, with the hope that they may stir up 
the minds of the teachers of our great state to the im- 
portance of a change in our educational schemes, and 
thereby hasten the day when the desired result may 
be realized. 


The discussion of the paper was postponed 
for the present. 

A committee was appointed on Excursion, 
consisting of Messrs. Guthrie, Palmer, Bar- 
num, and Misses Lewis and Rodney. 


The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee on auditing the Treasurer’s account : 
Messrs. J. W. Weaver, C. H. Verrill, A. D. 
Glenn. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


<i 
—— 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Min opened the exercises—a song 
by Miss H. E. Sleeper, of Delaware 
county, and another by Miss Fisher, of 
Wilkesbarre. 

Prof. Geo. W. Fetter, of the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School, Philadelphia, read a paper on 
‘« The Power of Thought.’’* 

Music—‘‘ There’s a Sigh in the Heart’’— 
by the Misses Fisher. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, 
read a selection entitled ‘‘ Dress Reform.”’ 

Miss Maria L. Sanford, Professor of His- 
tory at Swarthmore College, Delaware coun- 
ty, Pa., read a paper on ‘‘ Lessons in Manners 
and Morals.’’ Riga enfin 





LESSONS IN MANNERS AND MORALS, 


BY MARIA L, SANFORD, 


I DO not need to prove by labored argument that 
good manners and good morals are valuable ; the 
fact is conceded by all. Nor is it necessary to show 
that teaching morals and manners is part of the legiti- 
mate work of the school-room. This point has in 
theory long been admitted; .it has been orthodox 
doctrine from the times of the fathers; and the skep- 
ticism of our own day, which has questioned all 
things and denied the most ancient traditions, has 
still recognized as sound the theory that children 
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should be taught not only how to think but also how 
to live. Nor is it an obsolete doctrine, forgotten, 
crowded out by present, vital issues. The moral 
bearing of education is constantly kept before us; 
we are’urged to educate the masses that they may 
make not wiser but better men and women; and the 
strong argument for compulsory education is ¢he pre- 
vention of crime. Where we fail, is inthe practical 
applieation of the doctrine we profess to believe. 

We present the subject at our institutes, discuss it 
at our conventions, but there, alas! we leave it. 
Like the Civil Service Reform among the politicians, 
it is in the platform but not in the practice. I do not 
deny that some spasmodic attempts at moral culture 
are made by most of us, but I believe that we all fol- 
low too closely the example of the old minister who, 
firstly, took a text ; secondly, departed from his text ; 
and thirdly, kept away from it. 

I appeal to your consciousness to confirm my as- 


sertion that the cultivation of good morals and good 


manners does not receive in our schools the attention 
which its importance demands. If it were possible 
to make an estimate, and each one of us would hon- 
estly record the proportion of time and thought given 
during the past year to the moral, and to the intellec- 
tual, culture of our pupils would we not be ashamed 
of the testimony thus afforded, and deny that it in 
any way represented our sense of their comparative 
importance and value? Do I need further excuse 
for: presenting a few plain, practical hints upon this 
subject? 

First, as to the causes of this culpable neglect. 
One radical cause I believe to be the conviction that 
moral ideas are inborn, that the voice of God speaking 
to the soul is all the teaching that is necessary: With- 
out in any way entering upon the religious aspect of 
this question, either by upholding or disclaiming 
special tenets, I affirm that my experience leads me to 
believe that love of truth is no more inborn than 
love of mathematics. There are different degrees of 
capacity for each, but each like the other must be 
taught and learned. I claim that, however moral 
ideas may be obtained, moral training is necessary to 
secure obedience to their requirements, and whether 
the light comes from within or from without, if we 
walk by its guidance, it is through the influence of 
right teaching and by the formation of right habits. 
We know that the moral sensibilities may be blunted 
by neglect; shall we not then admit that they may be 
rendered more acute and delicate by cultivation ? 

Then, we have also a kind of general and ande- 
fined notion that by the training of the intellect the 
moral nature is, of course, developed. Herbert 
Spencer, ina recent work, combats forcibly this idea. 
He says it would be as absurd to give a person les- 
sons in painting to make him a musician, as to expect 
by the teaching of mathematics and language to fit 
the youth for social and political duties. In a certain 
sense, undoubtedly, all education is elevating, and 
the cultivation of one set of faculties aids in the 
development of all. Other things being equal the 
child who had been trained, in painting would more 
easily become a musician; and the habits of attention, 
of thought, of discrimination, which are formed by 
solving problems and construing sentences, enable 
him to grasp more readily moral ideas. But no 
fartherthan we would trust to his education in mathe- 
matics to make him a good linguist, can we trust his 
training in either of these to develop his moral na- 
ture and fit him for the responsibilities of life. 

We fail in our practice to discern the true nature 
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of education, We repeat over and over again that 
education is the drawing out and strengthening of 
the faculties of the child; but we form our systems 
and put forth our efforts day after day and year after 
year, as if the sole object were to push him through 
lesson books, cram his memory with facts, gorge his 
helpless faculties with problems, theories, arguments, 
systems. Not “ What is he?” but “ How much does 
he know ?” is the question by which we constantly 
test our work. The only excuse for this course is 
that it is easy; it requires little effort and no origi- 
nality; the work can be done without thought, and 
estimated without difficulty. The courses of study 
which the pupil has completed, and the fluency with 
which he acquits himself on examination can be ap- 
preciated by all. Not so the higher culture; it is 
slow and silent in its manifestations, and he who 
makes it the object of his teaching must be content 
to work by. faith, to “sow beside all waters,” and 
to wait for his reward. It is work, too, that can be 
done on no stereotyped plan; it requires thought, in- 
ventive genius, the power to understand and to sym- 
pathise with other minds, skill in giving assistance, 
judgment in withholding it, and, over and above all, 
Jaith in final success, which will triumph over diffi- 
culty, and, regardless of present discouragement, will 
cheerfully work on, and 
** Reach a hand through time, to catch 
The far-off interest of tears.” 

But, at the best, our ideas of education are too 
narrow and exclusive; weare the devotees of books ; 
we can conceive of no education without them; we 
are ready to deny the identity of Homer and of 
Shakespeare because they were so independent of 
such aid. Eventhose who avoid the cramming process 
still look too absolutely for scholastic development. 
We call the book-worm an educated man, though he 
may be deaf to harmony, blind to beauty, awkward 
and unskillful, and entirely oblivious of those sweet 
charities which are the charm of life. We lose sight 
of the perfect man in contemplating a part of his 
powers. The educated man is he who has all his 
faculties developed, who is trained not in memory 
and reason alone, but in hand and eye, in body and 
soul, in his affections and his aspirations,—who is 
master of himself. 

If we felt the same responsibility for the manners 
and morals of our pupils that we do for their intel- 
lectual improvement, we should find ourselves de- 
vising means for a more perfect and harmonious de- 
velopment. It is true that we are advancing; 
physical training is beginning to receive a share of 
attention, but even this is given under protest and 
only because it is proved to be an aid to intellectual 
progress. We fail to realize that physical culture is 
good in itself, and that with equal mental power the 
man with a fine physique is more of a man than his 
dwarfed and puny brother. 

Many excuse themselves for neglecting the moral 
culture of their pupils on the ground that this is the 
work of the ministry, and that in schools represent- 
ing different creeds no ome may be taught without of- 
fense. True, nothing of religious doctrine should be 
taught; but this by no means excuses us from the 
obligation we are under to cultivate a love for truth 
and justice, to enforce the law of kindness, to secure 
habitual obedience to right and duty. 

It is urged by some that this moral training takes 
time, and there is none to spare. Nothing was ever 
more ridiculous than this plea. Is there time enough 
for grammar, but none for honesty ? time for mathe- 
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matics, but not for truth? Shall we devote hours 
to geography, and grudge minutes to temperance? 
Shall we with scrupulous care insist upon exactness 
and elegance of speech, and neglect that thoughtful 
kindness which lends a charm to the homeliest 
phrase? Is there time to pore over battles and learn 
of kings, and none to wake admiration for the 
tient performance of daily duty or aspiration ve 
lives of exalted virtue? We could well forego 
something of scholarship for the blessings of patriot- 
ism and virtue. But we are called to no such sacri- 
fice; intellectual progress is advanced instead of be- 
ing retarded by attention to moral culture. 

Many are led to neglect all effort by the feeling of 
disgust with which they recollect the ponderous and 
prosy lectures by which their young ears were 
bored. Such teachings should, indeed, be avoided; 
and any attempt at stated periods for moral instruc. 
tion will be very likely to degenerate into formality 
and cant; but if we are filled with a sense of the im- 
portance of the subject and of our responsibility, the 
fitting opportunity will not be wanting. When the 
young hearts are softened by some wave of emotion, 
or quickened to enthusiasm by some inspiring ex- 
ample, then drop the good seed in the fallow 
ground; a word, a thought, will thrill the soul and 
echo through the halls of memory while life en- 
dures. We have but to interpret Nature’s voice, to 
which the child is ever an eager listener, and we 
shall find “‘ sermons in stones,” lectures in flying 
clouds; the opening flower, the singing bird, the 
falling snow will teach lessons of beauty, love, and 
purity. 

Success in all teaching depends much upon tne 
personal character of the teacher, but this is espe- 
cially true of lessons in morals and manners. Our 
lives will be a constant commentary upon our words, 
which the young eyes will be quick to read. We stand 
before our pupils for what we really are; no glozing, 
no deceit, is possible here. I know of no induce- 
ment so strong to purge our lives and make them 
clean, as the consciousness of the power which, if 
we are what we ought to be, we shall exert over the 
pupils in our charge. ‘‘I would as soon lie to the 
angel Gabriel as to her!’ said a boy of his teacher; 
and the expression illustrates exactly the point I wish 
to make. If we govern our lives aright, and so 
govern our pupils as to gain their love and esteem, 
our influence is boundless. 

The law of kindness must be not on our tongues 
but in our hearts, and this will be the basis of all our 
teaching of good manners. The quick sympathy of~ 
children is proverbial, and if we seize upon this in 
early youth, and through its influence mould the life, 
the value of the habits of politeness thus formed will 
be inestimable. 

Those who have not tried the experiment will be 
astonished to find how many of the most disagreea- 
ble and annoying faults of the school-room may be 
cured by the simple remark, “ It is not polite.’”’ The 
rules of good breeding should be constantly enforced, 
not by long harangues, and certainly not by sharp 
reproof, but by the charm of their own loveliness. 
Children are not slow to see or to feel, and nothing 
is more quickly appteciated, or more universally 
envied, than the excellence of refined and cultivated 
manners. There is no point upon which children 
are more sensitive—so anxious not to be found want- 
ing; a hint that such conduct is not polite will reach 
many a boy on whom persuasion and penalty would 
have had no effect. 
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Care should be taken to avoid formal rules which, 
however correct, seem to children rudely nurtured, 
frivolous and useless; but by judicious watchfulness 
—a word of approbation, a smile simply, or a look 
of surprise when the law of politeness has been vio- 
lated—the tone of the school may be so raised, and 
such a sentiment created that the roughest will be 
powerless to resist it. Every child will feel the un- 
conscious criticism of his schoolmates, and each will 
emulate the other in his efforts to excel. It should 
never be forgotten that the power of the teacher over 
such a school is very great, and we are under the 
most sacred obligation to use it with judgment and 
justice. Nothing can inflict a severer wound upon 
a proad boy than publicly to accuse him of being ill- 
bred. 

The connection between morals and manners is 
closer than we think. The habit of deference in 
outward action to the rights and the feelings of others 
will assuredly have its influence upon character, and 
teach a higher regard for the golden rule. Profanity 
and vulgarity may often be more easily corrected on 
the ground that they are coarse and rude, than merely 
because they are wrong. There is a kind of charm 
about doing what is wrong, but none are emulous of 
being ow. The habit of laughing at mistakes, so 
common and so hard to correct, I have never failed 
to break up by simply showing that it was not doing 
as we would be done by. Is it morals or manners 
that corrects the fault? 

Too much attention cannot be given to the school- 
room and its appointments; neatness and beauty 
beget refinement and gentleness. The influence of 
his surroundings upon the morals and manners of the 
child is incalculable, and I believe the motto, “Iam 
accustomed to do what I undertake,’’ on a certain 
school-room wall, did more to benefit the children 
gathered there than a whole term of instruction, It 
had its history, and every child knew it, and many a 
time a single glance at that talisman would put hope 
and heart into the weary, discouraged toiler. 

The power of poetry should never be overlooked 
by the teacher. What strength for a life of toil and 
endeavor, if at some moment when he was just de- 
spairing at the rugged way, there were breathed tohim 

** Oh, fear not in a world like this, = 
And thou - know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.”’ 

In no way may pure thoughts and noble aspira- 
tions be more readily brought home to the heart than 
through the medium of song. Our literature is full 
of ennobling thoughts, expressed in language so 
sweet and simple that the veriest child can compre- 
hend it, and such poems early implanted in the mem- 
ory cannot but keep the soul from sin. “Fill the 


_ measure full of wheat and there will be no room for 


chaff,’ I heard a mother auote as her reason for 
teaching her child a beautiful poem; and any teacher 
who will make the experiment will receive for his 
labor “‘an exceeding great reward.” 

Music is a potent charm to drive away evil spirits. 
I remember in my childhood, when we became pet- 
tish and quarrelsome, our mother would call on us for 
a song, and by the time it was over the clouds would 
be dispelled and sunshine return again. Many a 
rock of offence in the school-room may by this simple 
means be avoided, and not only a weary, restless 
hour be charmed away, but the moral tone of the 
school raised because the right spirit instead of the 
wrong has prevailed. 
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If we would exert an influence over our pupils we 
must uphold a healthy, hearty morality, not the sickly 
sentimentalism which is so often called by thatname, 
and which finds its fitting representation in what 
John Fiske calls “short-coffin books” “all about 
some little John or Jane who was very good and died 
when five years old.’’? This kind of teaching will 
have little effect upon healthy American boys of to- 
day, and to those whom it does influence it will do 
harm instead of good, It encourages the kind of 
morbid milk-and-water conscientiousness often seen 
in sickly girls, and too often commended as superior 
virtue, while in reality it is only an unhealthy long- 
ing after approbation. True morality does not parade 
itself, is not always “ afraid it has done wrong ;’’ it is 
frank, hearty, open, earnest. Give a boy morals of 
the man/y sort and he will cleavetothem. Ihearda 
teacher not long ago applaud a lad who, after trying 
in vain to prevent a fellow larger than himself from 
teasing and tormenting a little boy, having stood it 
as long as he could, at last rolled up his sleeves and 
gave the bully the drubbing he deserved; and I felt 
that when that teacher condemned fighting it would 
not be without effect. 

Let the child feel that morality means strength and 
self-control, courage to defend the weak and to stand 
alone for right, unflinching devotion, stainless honor, 
transparent truth, We must not seek to keep him 
always in leading strings, to lay down absolute rules 
for his conduct under all circumstances; the proud 
child will be restive under such restraint: but we 
should rather train him to clear conceptions of right 
and wrong, to the habit of obedience tu duty; we 
should rather set before him high standards, and give 
him the benefit of right examples, and then let him 
“ work out his own salvation.” 

1 cannot here forbear saying that I believe many 
children have been driven into wrong courses by the 
over-anxiety and injudicious severity of parents and 
teachers. Keep the child close to you in sympathy, 
let him not feel afraid to tell you when he has done 
wrong; be always ready to encourage, but not too 
prompt to condemn ; and though he may notalwaysdo 
as you would have wished, you may be sure that with 
such a hold upon him he will not go far astray; and 
it is better that he should sometimes err, depending 
on himself, than go tamely on in the right path, lean- 
ing always uponthe opinions and judgment of others. 

The whole secret of success lies in this sympathy 
with the child. We must look at his motives, his 
actions, his temptations from his stand-point, see him 
as he sees himself. We shall find crude ideas, bad 
habits, turbulent passions; but underlying all, if our 
love has really laid bare the heart, we shall not fail 
to find a desire to be good and true. Upon this we 
must build, trusting to it, never doubting it. 

If there is one sure rule te win a bad boy to virtue 
it is this, “‘ Have faith in him, and ep your faith’ — 
not the blind credulity that overlooks all faults, but 
that loving confidence which sees behind the outward 
act and is ready to respond “even till seventy times 
seven ’”’ to every genuine effort to do right. We must 
give him time, wait for his bad habits to yield, rejoice 
with him over each victory, and be ready with our 
word of encouragement at each defeat. Many a 
child has given up the struggle in despair because 
there was no one to see that though he failed he yet 
had ¢ried. A harsh reproof falling on such a soul is 
like a blighting frost in spring-time. 

It is hard oftentimes to be patient and to hope on, 
but then reward and encouragement come where we 
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had least looked for cheer. “It was because I knew 
you expected me to doit,” said a boy whose repeated 
failures had often tempted to give him up entirely ; 
and now his face was all radiant with the hard-won 
victory over himself, which was to give me also 
strength for the future, and with tears of joy I then 
resolved that I would never, never despair. 

This work is not an easy one, and we may, if we 
choose, neglect it and go on content, teaching our 
“Reading and ’Riting and ’Rithmetic,” but we 
should at least £xow what we do, fee/ what opportun- 
ities for good we are flinging from us, and we should 
remember also that 


“‘___. Not one can do our work 
That we shall leave undone.”’ 


After a report from the Committee on Ex- 
cursion, adjourned to g a. m. 


-— 
e 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


RAYER by Rev. E. B. Fairfield, of In- 
diana, opened the exercises of the morn- 
ing session. 
J. L. Richardson, Esq., of Luzerne coun- 
ty, read a paper on the ‘‘ Need of a Normal 
School in the Fourth District.’’ 


NORMAL SCHOOL IN FOURTH DISTRICT. 


BY J. L. RICHARDSON, 


OR teaching in Luzerne county nature has done 
much, while art has done but little for the pro- 
fession. Successful practice in the art of instruction 
requires a fair proportionate effort from both of these 
sources. Nature has done well its work in preparing 
the teachers of Luzerne for their noble work. Art 
has come short; it has utterly failed to make a cor- 
responding effort. Hence our teachers are sadly de- 
ficient in their qualifications to effectually do the 
work in which they are engaged. This, we affirm, 
is the general rule, while there are many noble ex- 
ceptions to it. A few of our teachers have struggled 
for years against the want of proper instruction in 
the art of teaching, and by availing themselves of the 
very best means within their reach, have finally at- 
tained a fair standing in the profession. A few 
others have received normal training at institutions 
beyond the limits of Luzerne, and are now doing a 
good work among us in educating the common mind. 
And yet I believe it safe to say that four-fifths of the 
teachers of this* county are almost wholly unac- 
quainted with the art of teaching. Many of them 
push forward their work with commendable zeal and 
spirit, practising by the use of such forms of instruc- 
tion as are familiar to them, and by experimenting 
as best they can. They would gladly better under- 
stand how to teach, but the proper means of knowing 
how have not yet been provided. That we have not 
a normal school in the Fourth Normal School Dis- 
trict is not wholly the fault of teachers, nor can the 
blame be charged entirely upon school directors, nor 
are the citizens generally the only party in fault in 
this strange neglect. All are to blame; all are in fault. 
Luzerne, in material wealthand population, ranks 
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the third county of the state. Her population jg 
rapidly increasing, her children may be counted 
tens of thousands. Yet that part of the school sys. 
tem which provides for the professional training of 
teachers is ignored, entirely neglected. Our children 
are our jewels, the present pride and future hope of 
the state, and in their education we need all the ap. 
pliances which the state has provided. An endless 
future is opening before them with all its tremendous 
responsibilities. Their future condition, whether of 
happiness or unhappiness, depends almost wholly 
upon the education they will receive from those who 
are now their teachers, They are to be prepared by 
them to carry forward the great business interests of 
our country, in all their various branches and de. 
partments. By their teachers they are to be prepared 
to administer the government under which we now 
live, and it will soon be their work to extend and 
purify the free institutions of our country. In the 
nobler work of the Church, they must soon engage 
in its struggle against sin, and in its effort to con- 
vert the world. Its great plans and. schemes of 
moral reform must, by them, be carried forward to. 
wards their final consummation, 

The responsibility of teachers can neither be meas- 
ured nor fathomed! They are the great propelling 
powers of human progress and improvement. As in 
the past, so in the future, they will ‘makeand unmake 
kingdoms and governments. They will prepare the 
way for the ushering in of that good time when uni- 
versal righteousness and peace shall reign upon the 
earth. And yet we are told by some who are teach- 
ers, that we do not need a Normal School ia Luzerne 
county. It may be needed in other states and other 
climes, but no such institution seems to be needed in 
Luzerne. From among those who can read, write 
and cipher it is said that nature will fit for teaching 
a sufficient number to supply our schools. It is not 
claimed that nature fits applicants for other profes- 
sions, nor for even the ordinary trades, but with a fair 
knowledge of the branches taught, it seems to be 
confidently believed that nature completes the work 
of preparing teachers for their profession. These 
teachers have unbounded confidence in teachers’ in- 
stitutes, but no confidence in normal schools. They 
remind us of the boy who wanted a good education, 
but thought it unnecessary to attend day-school, only 
that he could attend a spelling school once a month, 
Some of our teachers are well satisfied with the means 
afforded by the annual teachers’ institute in giving a 
full and thorough knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching. 

Nature has done much for the teacher’s profession, 
and the God of nature has dignified and honored it 
above all other professions. He who when upon 
earth taught aS never man taught, fitted a company by 
direct instruction, commissioned and sent them forth 
to teach all nations with the encouraging assurance 
that He would be with them “even unto the end of 
the world.” The Great Teacher never assured the 
members of any other profession that He would thus 
be with them, hence He has magnified the teacher’s 
work, and clothed it with an importance which not 
only justifies but positively requires the establishment 
of educational agencies wherever needed 

Teaching is an art, and to be practised successful- 
ly it must be studied and learned. To work matter, 
to form, mould and shape it in the most finished 
style, requires knowledge, tact and skill, which may 
have taken years of study and toil to acquire. If to 
operate on matter successfully is an art, to operate on 
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mind successfully is more of an art. As mind is 
more important than matter, sois the knowledge of the 
art of working upon the mind more important than 
a knowledge of working upon matter. 

No young man would assume upon his own re- 
sponsibility to practice even the blacksmith’s trade in 
any part of our state without some previous knowl- 
edge of that trade. A young lady would not be 
likely to set up the business of making bonnets and 
dresses for the gay and fashionable in any commu- 
nity without some previous knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Yet scores of young men and women will 
seek and obtain situations the coming winter in our 
schools who have not spent one hour’s time in learn- 
ing the art of teaching. Such young men cannot 
shoe a horse, but they can impress, teach and direct 
the infantile mind. The young ladies may not be 
able to make bonnets and dresses, but they can mould 
and form the common mind, and fit it for an endless 
future. 

I had occasion, a few years ago, to visit the school 
of ateacher in our county who depended mainly 
upon his natural ability to instruct. While in his 
school, he taught his pupils that Italy was in the 
southern part of the United States, that Rome was 
the largest city in the: United States, and that the 
Pope was a big officer of the United States. Another 
teacher of another school, during my visit, taught his 
pupils to pronounce Zacharias, Zagarius, and hypoc- 
risy he told them to pronounce hy-po-cras-cy. It 
may not be improper to say that these two teachers 
were opposed to normal schools, and really thought 
normal graduates “a stuck-up and proud set, de- 
serving little sympathy or encouragement from any- 
body.’”? But these were rare instances. All native- 
born teachers of our county are not as bad as the two 
cases cited. 

A young lady, a few years ago, received her first 
certificate and commenced her first school. After an 
effort of two weeks, she told her father that she did 
not know how to teach, that it was an imposition 
upon the public for her to try, and she felt it her duty 
at once to close the school. She was induced to 
continue the school to make out one month. In the 
meantime, the father saw the director who had em- 
ployed his daughter, and was about to tell him that 
she thought herself unfit to instruct and would close 
her school at the end of the first month. The direc- 
tor, however, first introduced the subject by saying 
that the young lady was doing well, and was well 
liked as a teacher. It is quite probable that the 
judgment of the lady was correct, while that of the 
director was sadly at fault. The mechanic in his 
work may botch our dwellings, the physician may 
drug our children to their injury, the tailor may fail 
to make their clothing fit well; all this we can en- 
dure, but we cannot afford to have poor work in the 
education of our children. Let us therefore have a 
State Normal School in Luzerne county. 


Mr. H. D. Walker, Luzerne, said the state- 
ment that a Normal School is needed in the 
Fourth District, needs no proof. Here are 
1,200 schools and 1,400 teachers, in charge 
of aclass of pupils of mixed nationalities, 
more difficult to unify and Americanize, per- 
haps, than those of any other section of the 
state. They must not only be taught 
the ordinary branches of knowledge, but 
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must learn the elementary principles of our 
government, its very nature, in the school, 
as well as a thousand other things not needed 
in more favored districts. Here, if anywhere, 
the teacher needs thorough preparation for 
his work. One-half the children in this 
county rarely go to church except on occa- 
sion of a funeral or the like, and attend no 
Sabbath-school ; hence the only instruction 
they receive must be given in the common 
schools, where most of them do go. The 
common-school teachers must save them from 
the school of the street, and its natural re- 
sult in crime and the prison. Yet in many 
of the schools, as now taught, there is but 
the dry process of teaching reading, writing, 
and so on—nothing to develop the moral 
nature, nothing to cultivate the American 
spirit. ‘To do this, and stay the tide of de- 
moralization, we must have better teachers 
in our schools; if there is one spot where 


teachers should be trained to know and do 


their duty, it is here. He offered the fol- 


lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That the unprecedented success of our 
State Normal Schools is a fitting cause of pride, 
gratitude, and rejoicing; that this success should be 
an encouragement to the citizens of those districts 
which have not as yet established such schools, to 
enter on the work without delay; and to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the founder of 
the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania, and 
the man who has had so important a part in the for- 
mation and establishment of those which have fol- 
lowed, should be allowed the privilege, before the 
Fourth of July, 1876, of laying the corner-stone of 
the Normal School of the Fourth District of Penn- 
sylvania*, . 


Rev. A. R. Horne, Kutztown, said those 
interested in other normal schools were 
hardly the persons to discuss this question, 
which belonged rather to the citizens of the 
Fourth Normal District, where there cer- 
tainly is a necessity for the establishment of 


aschool. More than one attempt has been 
made, but none has thus far taken a shape 
which promised success. In so large and 
wealthy a district it would seem that, with 
energy applied, the object contemplated in 
the resolution might be attained. The 
schools already in existence cannot accom- 
modate all who apply, and either they must 
be enlarged or new ones built. It isa ques- 
tion whether one normal school should have 
a larger number than 300 or 400 students, 
and whether we should not try to sift out 
our teaching material, and work upon it. 
All the schools surrounding this district are 
well filled, as indeed are all in eastern Penn- 





*The gentleman afterwards amended his resolution to include 
all the remaining Normal School Districts. See page 80. 
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sylvania, and there isroom foranother. The 
business question, whether this is just the 
time to build it, during a financial pressure, 
is for the people here. 

Dr. Griswold, Bloomsburg, said the school 
at that place draws more largely from Luzerne 
county than from any other except its own. 
His district (the Sixth) is large enough to 
fill one school, and the people are awake 
to the importance of training their teachers. 
Some of the normal schools are doing more 
academic than professional work, and are 
consequently crowded. There is material 
enough in this Fourth District to support 
two normal schools, and surely it would sup- 
port one well. He would be glad to have 
one established here, and would help the 
project in any way he could. 

Mr. Walker said there was a small town- 
ship in this county that would, with a little 
encouragement, put up a building and pay 
for it before the next Fourth of July, in spite 
of the hard times. 

Dr. Wickersham said that we would all be 
glad to see a normal school grow up here 
and in all the remaining districts, and enough 
had been said to show our feeling on the 
question. But the agitation of the question 
should come from the people of the district. 

The resolution was amended so as to in- 
clude all the remaining districts where schools 
have not been established, after which it was 
unanimously adopted. 


Supt. Eastburn said the question of en- 
larging the normal schools had been inci- 
dentally raised in discussing the resolution 
just adopted, and as there was diversity of 
opinion on that subject, he would offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the state, through its representa- 
tives in the several Boards of Trustees, should not 
give its sanction to the enlargement of existing Nor- 
mal School buildings, so long as these schools con- 
tinue to be made up in large part of pupils who do 
not expect to be teachers. 

Dr. Wickersham said, if by ‘‘alarge part”’ 
the author of the resolution meant a ma- 
jority of the normal pupils, he was mistaken 
in the fact. More than two-thirds certainly, 
and he thought more than three-fourths, are 
engaged in teaching. The proportion is 
much larger than the statisticsshow. How- 
ever, he hoped the normal schools would 
very soon become more strictly professional. 
The sooner they grow strong enough to ex- 
clude all pupils who do not intend to be- 
come teachers—the sooner they get rid of 
these academic pupils—the better for the nor- 
mal schools and for the system as a whole_ 
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Dr. Griswold said he thought it would be 
universally conceded that the whole tone of 
the normal schools was professional, not- 
standing the objection to the academic fea- 
ture. 

Mr. Eastburn, by consent, modified his‘ 
resolution, so as to read thus : 

Resolved, That the state, through its representa. 
tives in the several Boards of Trustees, should not 
give its sanction to the enlargement of existing Nor. 
mal School buildings, so long as the facilities fur., 
nished by these schools are sufficient for the training 
of those who intend to become teachers. 


Supt. R. K. Buehrle inquired what per cent, 
of the normal graduates are engaged in teach- 
ing to-day. ‘The answer to that question 
would tell us what the normal schools are 
doing, and give us a substantial basis to ar- 
gue upon. As he understood it, they agreed 
to teach two years, and no more, when they 
received the state appropriation. If they 
simply redeem their pledge, and stop there, 
we have simply paid them to become mere 
apprentices to their business. The day 
when these schools shall do only professional 
work ought to come, and it will come if we 
try to bring it; therefore he was in favor of 
taking action on this question. 

Prof. Horne said that ninety per cent of 
the graduates of his school are teaching, 
and had been since their graduation ; and he 
supposed this was the experience of all the 
schools. So much for those who received the 
$50 from the state. As to those who re- 
ceived the fifty cents per week, very many 
of them were only prevented from taking the 
full course by want of means. Here, again, 
the state steps in to help the poor man’s 
schools; and the amount is surely not ex- 
travagant when we consider the benefit our 
children receive from the improved meth- 
ods of instruction of which even those who 
stay the shortest time learn something. 

Miss M. L. Sanford thought the state did 
right to put confidence in the normal schools. 
Their work would be done so well that their 
pupils would find themselves so well pre- 
pared and so full of the teaching spirit as 
not to wish to leave the profession. 


Prof. G. P. Beard said that many pupils 
came to the schools without any particular 
purpose to teach, but while there imbibed 
so much of the normal school spirit that 
they took hold of teaching, and were among 
the best of working teachers. He could 
speak not only for the graduates of one 
school, but also for those who received the 
pittance of fifty cents per week, (and it 
ought to be three times as much,) that they 
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are people of integrity, who keep their 
pledges and generally do more than they 
romise. There may be some exceptions, 
but they are few. Then of the whole num- 
ber of pupils a large number, who can draw 
no appropriation because under seventeen 
years of age, go into the teachers’ ranks ; 
and these are to be added to Dr. Wicker- 
sham’s figures to make a full showing. While 
the normal schools remain anything near 
what they ought to be, the state will receive 
far more than an equivalent for her investment. 


Miss Hanna Holcomb said there should 
be deducted from the number .of normal 


‘ pupils who are not teaching, those who find 


upon applying the practical test in the school- 
room that they have mistaken their vocation. 
These are better out of the profession, and 
the profession is the better for their departure. 

Prof. Verrill supposed it would hardly be 
expected that the graduates should be bound 
to teach for life, by the receipt of $50. They 
pledged themselves to teach two years; if 
they did that the contract was fulfilled. Most 
of them did much more than they promised ; 
all fulfilled the law, so far as his knowledge 
went, except a few ladies who had married 
before the two years expired. 

Prof. F. A. Allen said by far the larger 
aggregate amount was paid in the weekly 
appropriation of fifty cents; and how long 
should people be obliged to teach for that 
consideration? ‘Teaching cannot soon be- 
come what we are accustomed to understand 
by ‘‘a profession,’’ because so large a pro- 
portion enter its ranks and leave them again 
in a few years, or even a single year, and the 
new material is largely made up of boys and 
girls. ‘Teaching is a profession, but not in 
the usual sense of the term. Now, it is the 
experience of ali the normal schools that 
many of the best teachers they send out never 
thought of teaching when they entered the 
schools. Shall all these be excluded? If so, 
how shall the schools be supplied ? Will the 
average of our teachers be raised? It is 
through the undergraduates that these schools 


_ are doing most good—through these young 


people who can spend but a short time in 
preparation, but do the best they can afford ; 
and if their one term enables them to do 
better work in the schools, it certainly re- 
turns to the state more than it costs. Those 
who go through.the course and graduate are 
but a small fraction ; but if we look around 
for them, we find them doing good work in 
our higher schools, The statistics based on 
the number who draw the $50 appropriation 
do not make a full showing, because many 
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who intend teaching, and do teach, do not 
claim the money ; these, too, must be added 
to the figures already given. The educa- 
tional spirit spread abroad through the state 
by these schools alone would balance the ac- 
count. For some time to come, a very large 
fraction of the 14,000 teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania will flow into and out of our ranks as 
now; and instead of limiting the normal 
school privileges, he would say enlarge them, 
and let all come in who will; it will pay in 
the end. 

Supt. Wm. C. Tilden said the influence 
of these schools was essential. He found 
that a term or two at a normal school greatly 
benefited his teachers, especially those whose 
circumstances prevented their taking a full 
course of study anywhere. And as we know 
the normal schools help us, let us help them. 
Let them be enlarged so as to give their in- 
fluence its widest possible scope. To keep 
the schools abreast with the general progress, 
we must have better teachers. This is one 
of the best means of securing them, and 
therefore should be fostered, and not crip- 
pled. 

Supt. D. E. Kast believed we must look 
largely to Normal Schools for the spreading 
of the teaching spirit. While we cannot 
expect a large number to take the full course, 
let us give them all the advantages they need, 
and so secure all we can of their benefits. 


Prof. Buehrle had not meant to impugn 
the honesty of the graduates, but simply 
wished to know what the pledge is, and 
what the results are. The appropriations 
referred to make but a fraction of the cost of 
the Normal Schools to thestate. However, 
he did not stand here as an opponent of these 
schools: they are all right in their place, but 
what is wanted is that the whole strength of 
their faculty should be brought to bear upon 
instruction in teaching—that the time of 
these professional schools be devoted to train- 
ing teachers, and not comparatively wasted 
upon those who have no intention of enter- 
ing the profession. He would be glad to 
have the figures on this question, and would 
favor a resolution requesting the State De- 
partment to give them in the next annual re- 

rt. 

De. Wickersham said if the last speaker 
had read the official report he would have 
found just the information he sought. The 
population of the normal schools is com- 
posed of three classes: 1. Those who go 
through the full professional course. This 
class is small, owing to the circumstances of 
the profession ; the remuneration and future 
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prospects are not now sufficiently great to 
induce many to make this thorough prepara- 
tion. Those who do take the course, and 
receive the appropriation from the state, 
keep their pledges; he knew of no case 
where they failed, and he knew some who 
ceased teaching before the stipulated time, 
who returned the money. 2. The large 
class who cannot take the full course, but go 
for a few months, as long as they are able, 
and get as much assistance as they can with 
the means at command. This class num- 
bers thousands ; and they go up from the 
school-houses all over the state, every year 
“to the normal schools, to improve themselves 
in their work. The state gives them fifty 
cents a week: do they not deserve it? Do 
they not earn the money? When we re- 
member how many of these make sacrifices 
in order to get the little help they can af- 
ford, it seems as if the state hardly did its 
duty by them. Those who receive the ap 
propriation not only agree to teach, but are 
required to attend classes in teaching ; and 
if any normal school fails to establish such 
classes, then the appropriation is drawn 
contrary to law. 3. The comparatively 
small class who do not intend to become 
teachers, but simply attend for the sake of 
the academical instruction. This is the ob- 
jectionable feature which is now under dis- 
cussion. The law permits the admission of 
such pupils ‘when there is room for them ; 
this was done in order to strengthen the 
schools in their early years. He heartily 
wished something could be done to make 
these schools strictly professional, and hoped 
this discussion would lead to some action in 
that direction. As to enlarging the normal 
. school buildings, he thought it ought not to 
be done where the object was to accommo- 
date students of this latter class. 

A gentleman, whose name could not be 
learned, said that it was found in practice 
that many teachers who had not been in the 
normal schools were as well prepared for 
their work, and as successful, as those who 
had. Those who came into the schools 
through the academies received no appropria- 
tion from the state, however successful— 
neither fifty cents per week, nor fifty dollars 
at graduation ; why then should these normal 
students, perhaps not so well qualified for 
their work, be aided in the one case, or pro- 
vided for for life in the other. [Laughter.] 
It would seem, from what we have heard, 
that normal schools are the only places from 
which good teachers can be expected tocome. 
He thought this was unjust. 
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Miss L. E. Patridge said it was unreason- 
able to suppose teachers would not be better 
prepared for their work at a school specially 
designed for that preparation, and with a 
course specially adapted to it, than at ordi- 
nary schools, no matter how good, 

Prof. J. V. Montgomery corroborated the 
experience of others already given, by stating 
that at least three-fourths of the Millersville 
alumni are teaching to-day. 

Supt. Eastburn thought the discussion had 
taken a wide range, and had drifted to other 
points than that especially aimed at by the 
resolution before us. The strong point against 
its adoption, he admitted, was the statement 
that many enter the schools without intend- 
ing to teach who afterwards do good work 
in the profession. 

Prof. Allen moved’ to lay the resolution 
on the table, which was agreed to. 

Prof. J. V. Montgomery, of Millersville, 
read a paper on ‘ Industrial Drawing.’’ 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


BY J. V. MONTGOMERY. 


OME weeks ago we were requested to prepare a 

paper on Drawing, and as no special kind was 

referred to, we concluded to address you to-day, on 
Industrial Drawing. 

Drawing, as a mere accomplishment, is one of the 
things of the past. The copying and enlarging of 
landscapes, flowers, fruit or heads is a pleasing and 
entertaining exercise, and, in some few exceptional 
cases, profitable; but the demand of the times is for 
something more practical, more useful, and this is 
supplied in industrial drawing; that which will qual- 
ify the rising generation to make designs for textile 
fabrics, wares of different kinds, and drawings for all 
kinds of machinery. The one is the making of fancy 
pictures to be hung up in the best parlor, to be stared 
at and to be praised by people who do not understand 
them, but all in everlasting remembrance of some 
loving daughter or promising san. Poor creatures to 
be thus beguiled! The other enables its possessor to 
express ideas many times more intelligently than 
can be done in any other way. For example, how 
can the idea of some geometrical form be best con- 
veyed to a child—by uttering or writing its name, or 
by making a drawing of it? Most certainly by draw- 
ing it, 

St would seem that the legislature, ata late session 
anticipated the growing wish of its constituents when 
it passed an act for the establishment of a Mechanics’ 
High School, or, in the language of the committee into 
whose hands the matter was entrusted, its equivalent, 
This is virtually making provision for technical edu- 
cation, and is the initial and most important step 
towards the general introduction of drawing into the 
common schools of the state. When the state said it 
must provide technical education for its people, it 
committed itself to the idea, and without qualifica- 
tion too, that drawing must be added to the course 
of study for common schools, The former cannot 
be carried on without the latter, since drawing is the 
basis of a thorough technical education. 
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In the presentation of this subject let us consider, 


I. IS THERE TIME FOR DRAWING? 


With the already crowded course of study, some 

rsons will argue that there is not sufficient time for 
any additional work. Not wishing to deny any one 
the right to his own intelligent opinion on this point, 
we do ask, however, for a hearing on some plans 
which to our mind will meet the varied wants in the 
different sections of the country. 

1. Alternate Writing and Drawing. We mean by 
this arrangement to have two lessons in drawing and 
three lessons in writing each week. Not only 
would children not lose anything by this method, but 
experience proves that they would be largely the 
gainers-they would have at least the additional knowl- 
edge of drawing as clear gain. A committee of the 
Chicago Board of Education, where this method is 
practiced, pronounce it entirely satisfactory. Hor- 
ace Mann also endorsed it. 

2. Divide the time of the writing period between 
Drawing and Writing. Where from 30to 45 min- 
utes are devoted to the writing exercise, a portion 
of this time can be employed in drawing and the re- 
mainder in writing. We can testify, with twenty 
years’ experience in all grades of schools, to the re- 
sults attained by this plan as being such as to satisfy 
the expectations of the most sanguine. We offer in 
addition the testimony of many of our pupils here 
to-day, who witnessed the results of this plan in the 
training school, where the drawing is taught mainly 
by the pupil-teachers. 

3. Drawing will save all the time it demands for 
itself by enabling children to master other studies 
with greater ease. It appeals strongly to the per- 
ceptive faculty, hence a child that is taughtto see well 
will learn to read much more readily than one that is 
not. Spelling depends’ largely upon the ability to 
recall words, and as drawing trains the form-memory 
it assists children to recall words to the eye. Writing 
requires an educated eye and a trained hand which 
is supplied in the discipline which drawing affords. 
In mathematics neatness and precision of work is 
the natural resultant of drillin drawing. In geog- 
raphy the contour of continents, the location and di- 
rection of mountains and rivers, the location of cities, 
towns and lakes can be fixed in the mind of the child 
not only in much less time but more permanently. 
In the physical sciences and in natural history it is a 
valuable auxiliary to effective teaching as well as an 
economizer of time. Thus it is seen that drawing, 
by the healthful influence which it exerts upon other 
studies, will make room for itself in any curriculum 
of school study. 

4. Fudicious Abridgment of Studies. There is no 
study now in the schools that should be excluded. 

- The best technical education would not be sufficient 
to produce the best practical results, Literary cul- 
ture must receive its due share of attention, too. 
Since the necessity for adding a new study is fully 
recognized, we might to advantage consider how 
much of each study it is essential to teach, or, in other 
words, how much the studies now taught can be 
abridged without diminishing the quality of the men- 
tal discipline acquired or the amount of really useful 
knowledge gained. 

; For example, we would ask, Should the children 
in the common schools be compelled to learn the 
spelling of eighteen or twenty thousand words without 
any regard to laws of orthography, when we re- 
member that not one child out of fifty will ever have 
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occasion to write above four or five thousand differ- 
ent words, and those the most common; to memorize 
with little regard to generalization from thirty to forty 
thousand geographical facts, when it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that not more than one-tenth of this num- 
ber will be permanently remembered, or if they were 
would be of little practical value to any one; to 
memorize the solutions of numerous problems and to 
learn a variety of arithmetical processes for the same 
kind of examples, yet never to be required to com- 
pare one problem with another, or one process with 
another, and never to obtain complete mastery of 
arithmetical principles and their applications; to 
memorize whole grammars and repeat them verbatim, 
while the discriminating powers are not equal to the 
comprehension of one-fourth of what is repeated ? 

It must be admitted by all present that there is time 
sufficient wasted omall of these studies, if not in the 
cramming that is done in the spelling-book alone, to 
furnish each boy and girl in the common schools with 
a fair knowledge of drawing. In this abridgment of 
studies, however, we should ever keep in mind two 
fundamental considerations; the one educational, 
the other practical. 

In some European countries, courses of study that 
used to require five years for their completion, have 
been so abridged that three years is all the time that 
is now required. This is a matter well worthy the 
consideration of this Association. 


II, A SCHEME OF DRAWING FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
AND METHOD OF PRESENTATION, * 


A course in industrial drawing should, in the main, 
be confined to those things which the different indus- 
tries have in common. The matter should be sys- 
tematically arranged with reference: 1. To logical 
order of principles; 2. To difficulty of manual exe- 
cution; 3. To capacity of pupils at different ages. 

In connection with the presentation of a scheme 
of drawing suited to the wants of the American peo- 
ple, we propose to illustrate the method of presenting 
some of the different subjects to be taught. 

Assuming that the idea of distance was well fixed 
in the child’s mind in his lessons on size, we pass at 
once to figures composed of straight, or curved lines. 
Such drawings should be analyzed, if they can be, 
before the child is required to draw them. Brauer,in 
his Theory of Free Apprehension, has observed, 
‘* Before any figure is drawn it is necessary that it 
should be seen or understood in all its parts and 
relations.’’ In the analysis the teacher should ask: 
1. What geometrical form does the drawing resemble? 
2. What lines and angles are seen? 3. What guide 
lines are the best? 4. How proceed to make the 
drawing? This last question is best answered by in- 
forming the pupil that three stages or steps must be 
observed in the making of every drawmg. ‘They are 
as follows: 1. Draw guide lines; 2. Sketch the 
object in fine dotted lines; 3. Line in or strengthen 
the lines composing the figure or object.. A memory 
exercise of this would be to require the child to repro-» 
duce it from memory on paper or on the blackboard, 
This is a valuable exercise since it fills the mind with 
beautiful forms. Memory drawing is to designing 
what committing the thoughts of others is to compo- 
sition writing. 

Dictation exercises are of two kinds: in the one 
the teacher enunciates the words and interprets them 
in lines on the blackboard at the same time; in the 





*See page 84 for Tabular Statement of Scheme of Drawing. 
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A TABULAR STATEMENT 


OF 


SCHEME OF DRAWING FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 





CLASS. 


TIME, 


MATERIALS, 


MATTER. 


— 
ORDER OF PRESENTATION, 





20 min 
every 
day. 





Advanced 
Com, Sch. 


Grammar 
or 
Advanced 
Com. Sch, 





Slates, pencils, 
cards, charts, ru- 
ler and models, 


Blank books, 
charts, cards, 
lead pencil, era- 
ser, ruler, and 
models, 


Free-hand and outline exer- 
cises from blackboard, cards 
and charts, memory lessons, 
simple definitions in Plane 
Geom. Dictation exercises of 
straight and curved-lined fig- 
ures. 


Advanced exercises from 
board, charts, and cards, Ex- 
ercises from memory. Dic- 
tation. Geometrical defini- 
tions. Design. 





Books with ex- 
ercises, pencil, 
eraser, Compass, 
ruler, sand paper, 
and models. 


Books with ex- 
ercises, pencil, 
eraser, compass, 
ruler,sand paper, 
and models. 


Blank paper, 
blank _ books, 
pencil, ruler, 
eraser, sand-pa- 
per, instruments 
Truter Crayon 
stump, colors. 


Geometrical Problems. Free- 

Hand outlines of figures and 
objects from copy. Memory 
and Dictation exercises. De- 
sign. 


Complete Geometrical Pro- 
blems.Free-Hand Perspective, 
Model and Object drawing. 
Advanced exercises in Free- 
Hand from copy. Memory and 
Dictation exercises. Design 
using foliage conventional- 
ized. 





Prac. Perspective with instru- 
ments. Studies of historical 
ornament and architecture 
from flat surfaces. Model and 
Object drawing, advanced. 
Shading with crayon from cop- 


*lies and objects. Mixing and 
*}Harmony of Colors. Designs 


employing natural forms con- 
ventionalized. 


The above, advanced. De- 
signing in Colors. Projection. 
Drawing from Casts, Lectures 
on Art, 

















Blank paper 

and books, - box 
of lead pencils, 
eraser, sand pa- 
per, ruler and 
box of instru- 
ments. 





Idea of length. Straight and 
curved lines. Geometricalforms 
as needed. Straight lined fig- 
ures. Curved-lined figures. 
Straight and curved-lined fig- 
ures. Copy pictures of objects 
of two dimensions. Drawing 
from memory. Dictation ex- 
ercises. Geometrical Probs. 
Geometrical Designs. Designs 
composed of conventionalized 
natural forms. 





(Continued on right.) 


| 


1. Exercises from blackboard 
or chart. 2. Cards. 3. Mem- 
ory and Dictation exercises 
alternately. 4. Geometrical 
definitions and Design, 


1. From blackboard., 2, 
From charts or cards. 3. Mem- 
ory or Dictation. 4. Geo. 
metrical definitions or De. 


sign, 





1. Geomet. Probs. 2. Free- 
Hand Outline drawing of fig- 
ures and objects. 3. Drawing 
from memory on blackboard. 4. 
Dictation. 5. Design. 


1 Geometrical Problems. 2, 
Free-Hand Outline from copy. 
3. Memory exercises. 4. Dicta- 
tion Lessons, 5. Free-Hand 
Perspective. 6. Model and 
Object drawing. 7. Design. 


Note.—Teachers should alternate 
exercises if there is not time for all, 





1. Perspective with instru- 
ments. 2. Model and Object 
drawing, with shading, alter- 
nately. 3. Lessons in Color. 
4. Design. | 


1. Perspective with instru- 
ments, 2. Model and Object 
drawing alternately. 3. Les- 
sons in Color. 4. Designing in 
Colors. 5. Drawing from casts 
and shading. 6. Projection. 7. 
Lectures, 





Free-Hand Perspective, Mod- 
el and Object drawing. Botan- 
ical and Zoological drawing, 
Geometrical Definitions. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES FOR EACH WEEK. 

1. Free-Hand Outline draw- 
ing from board, charts, or cards. 
2. Memory drawing on board. 
3. Dictation exercises, 4. De- 
sign (Geometry.) 


Note; At proper time make substi- 








tutions at discretion of the teacher. 
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other he merely pronounces the words and the child 
is required to translate the same into graphic lan- 

age. This exercise teaches children to use words 
and lines interchangeably, hence is a valuable lesson 
in language. To illustrate: Draw two straight lines 
of any given equal length, one horizontal, one verti- 
cal, and bisecting each other. Divide each half of 
each line into two equal parts. Through the points of 
division draw lines forming a square, having its sides 
parallel with the first lines drawn. Connect the same 
points of division with oblique lines,forming a second 
square within the first. Divide the sides of the first 
square into three equal parts. On the central part 
draw isosceles triangles with their apices at the ends 
of the first two lines drawn. 

In conducting an exercise in design, the teacher 
merely gives the child some geometrical form, as a 
square, rectangle, triangle, etc., as a base. Inside of 
this form he is required to arrange straight or curved 
lines, or both; or leaves, flowers or fruit, in such a 
way as to make the most desirable design. From 
time to time children should be made acquainted 
with some of the principles of good design. The 
difference between good and bad design is the differ- 
ence between success and failure in the markets of 
the world. Beauty is always at a premium. Go with 
us for a moment to the Book of Natare and see what 
lessons we can learn there that will be useful to us in 
designing. We notice that the petals of a flower are 
arranged in mathematical order around the stamens 
and pistils; or around a common centre, and that in 
some kinds of vegetation and in animals the parts are 
disposed of in the same order, on an axis. From 


this we learn that in all regular drawings constructed 
on an axis, we must observe the proper balance of 
parts ; in those constructed around a centre, we must 


see that whatever is done in one part of the design 
must be done in all corresponding parts; this is the 
principle of Symmetry, and can be taught to quite 
young children. 

In nature, we find that if she wishes to cover a 
tree with foliage she must, as it were, after having 
made one leaf, repeat herself, and this suggests the 
principle of Repetition. In art, after having com- 
posed a unit of design, in order to cover surfaces for 
wall-paper, oil-cloths, carpets, etc., we repeat the 
unit of design. We stand and gaze at the old oak 
tree, our eyes follow the direction of the trunk up to 
the first branch; if they follow this out to its minutest 
parts, first in one direction then in another, they will 
more than likely return to the same spot from which 
they started, and thus there is created within us a 
quieting, agreeable effect, which we designate as the 
principle of Repose. Its observance in the making 
of designs for ladies’ dress goods is of greater impor- 
tance than most people imagine. We will illustrate. 

Man, as he stands erect in the image of his Crea- 
tor, with his every appointment perfect, is the best 
exemplification of the principle of Harmony. A 
thing may be symmetrical yet not harmonious; for 
example, an animal minus its head would be sym- 
metrical but not harmonious, This principle in art 
requires the proper balancing of the straight line in 
its three posjtions, and the curved line. 

Problems in geometrical drawing should always be 
worked out on the blackboard and explained before 
the child is allowed to construct them. If we wish 
to teach children industrial drawing, or prepare them 
for the workshops that many of them will enter, it 
becomes a matter of necessity to teach them the use 
of the implements they will first be called upon to 
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use, These exercises will have a tendency to create 
such a standard of accuracy and true judgment of the 
eye, as to exert an elevating influence in every branch 
of the subject. 

Did time permit, we should like to amplify more 
fully the method of conducting the exercises given 
in the scheme, but we must pass to the next consid- 
eration, 


III, ART-CULTURE IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 


In European countries the governments are mak- 
ing most strenuous efforts to train their citizens in 
that kind of knowledge which will make them more 
skillful artisans and add to the value of their pro- 
ductions. The contest between the nations of the 
world is for industrial supremacy, and while the 
trade of the world is the prize for which they con- 
tend, the great Exhibitions of the world are the fight- 
ing grounds on which they prove their strength or 


| their weakness, their progress or their deficiencies. 


At the World’s Fair, held at Hyde Park in 1851, 
under the patronage of Prince Albert, the English 
manufacturers saw that in everything that related to 
the application of art, of beauty, to manufactures, 
they were distanced by all the leading civilized na- 
tions, except the United States, which was still 
lower in the scale. The effect of this sad lesson was 
to call forth the most energetic activity on the part of 
the English people. The immediate result was the 
establishment of a Department of Science and Art, 
the South Kensington Museum, and an Art Normal 
School. The museum contains masterpieces from 
all over the world. Ithas already cost the govern- 
ment £1,000,000. The Department of Science and 
Art receives an annual appropriation of £80,000 for 
the purpose of increasing its present efficiency. From 
these grand centres of art, drawing schools have ra- 
diated, until every section of the country is blessed 
with one or more, Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of people visit the museum, .and many more 
receive instruction in drawing. 

In addition to the agencies for industrial art-edu- 
cation already mentioned, there are traveling mu- 
seums for exhibition in the provinces; and an exam- 
ination and supervision of all art instruction is carried 
on in connection with the government. 

The clay pits of Staffordshire have been turned into 
mines of gold and the manufactured products have 
been increased in value within the last twenty-five 
years fifty per cent. The great advancement which 
art education had made in England since the exhibi- 
tion in 1851, was reflected in every object displayed 
in the exhibitions which have followed. 

So great had been the advancement that the sen- 
sitive French manufacturers became alarmed lest 
their own industrial art supremacy would be en- 
dangered. The condition of industrial art in France 
to-day is mainly due to the efforts of the First 
Napoleon. He visited many of the manufacturing 
establishments in the north of France and found few, 
if any, workmen there who could make a sketch or 
write a description of a simple piece of machinery. 
On his return home he promulgated an important 
edict, viz: ‘‘ That drawing must be taught in all the 
schools of the empire.” It is the discipline which 
drawing affords, that has trained the hands and edu- 
cated the eyes of the French people far in advance 
of all other nations ; that has given her that enviable 
position as ruler of the World of Fashion; that en- 
abled her, in so short a time, to pay off, since the 
late Franco-Prussian war, a larger war indemnity 
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than has ever been imposed upon any other nation. 

One very noticeable feature of French industry is 
the universal application of art, no object being too 
mean for adornment, and every article capable of 
being beautified, either in form or in applied decora- 
tion, receiving its due share of attention at the hands 
of the artist. The experience of the French is that 
the best results are where the one that designed and 
the one that executed were one and the same person. 
The better the artist the better the artisan, for the 
work will tell of the workman. In some towns in 
France schools are connected with the workshop, 
where the workmen receive two hours instruction 
every day. The taste of the French people is ac- 
knowledged to be superior to that of any other nation 
in the world, and it is not to be wondered at, when 
we remember that the word s¢y/e is almost constantly 
upon their lips. The city of Paris, desiring to make 
her municipal art schools more efficient, sent a com- 
mission to England to inquire into the organization 
of the South Kensington Museum and Training 
School for Art Masters. In their report, in 1863, 
they recommended that in the re-organization of the 
municipal art schools many of the features of the 
English art agencies should be adopted. Among 
the many features in the report which they recom- 
mended, we shall notice but two: 1. The holding of 
annual examinations for granting diplomas to male 
and female professors of drawing, and to whom alone 
the city schools should be entrusted; 2. That draw- 
ing should be made obligatory in all the public 
schools, whether for boys or girls. 

The technical education of the French people— 
and drawing is its basis—is the direct, and we might 
say main, source through which the national treasury 
is réplenished. French designs and designers are 
always in demand. Their workmanship and skill 
are world-renowned. 

Germany, since 1852, has thoroughly re-organized 
her polytechnic institutions, art normal schools, and 
other art agencies. In all of these schools drawing 
holds a prominent place, The primary teachers in 
the normal schools are required to study drawing so 
that when they take charge of schools they may be 
able to teach their pupils the first elements. Work- 
men are not only required to learn to make working 
drawings, suited to the different mechanic arts, but in 
some cases, to make the ¢hings themselves. German 
artisans are among the best in the world. Many of 
them hold prominent places in every country. The 
United States is largely indebted to German industry. 
The drawing schools of Wurtemberg, some four hun- 
dred in number, have led to decided improvements in 
the manufactures of the country, and thus indirectly 
add largely to its wealth. 

All of these countries, after many years experience, 
arrived at the same wise conclusion, viz.: That art- 
culture to be productive of the best and highest re- 
sults, among the mass of the people, necessitates the 
introduction of drawing into the common or primary 
schools of thenation ; also, that drawing should form 
the main feature in all technical education. 


Iv. OUR CONDITION NOW AND WHAT IT WOULD BE 
WITH PROPER TRAINING IN INDUSTRIAL ART-EDu- 
CATION. 


In consequence of a lack in art-training our manu- 
facturers are not only compelled to send abroad for 
designs but for designers ; both of which are attended 
with enormous expense. A single design, sometimes 
costing from $100 to $200; and designers cannot be 
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had for less than from $1,500 to $5,000 ; some for not 
less than $10,000 a year. 

In our tour through the East, last spring, we did 
not find, in any of the manufacturing establishments 
visited, a single native-born American designer. The 
uniform reply to our question, “ Why do you notem.- 
ploy American designers?” was, ‘We would be 
driven from the markets, even that of home consump. 
tion, if we did.” To our mind this is a sad com. 
mentary upon industrial art-education in this country, 
Many of our manufacturers are asking for educated 
American artisans, but not being able to procure 
them, the only alternative left them is to employ un- 
educated labor, or to pay higher prices than they can 
afford for foreign educated help, and, should they do 
either, bankruptcy is sure to follow as a natural and 
unavoidable result. 

Then, again, the United States sends millions and 
millions of dollars every year to foreign countries 
for silks, carpets, fancy goods, etc., all because our 
own manufacturers cannot make as handsome and as 
stylish goods as their neighbors across the ocean, 
Tell our American ladies that the silks offered them 
are made in Lyons, the laces in Paris, and the jew- 
elry in Geneva, and they are willing to pay almost 
any price forthem. Truly, there is much in a name 
—sometimes. But we should always be sure when 
we pay these enormous prices that the goods are not 
foreign only in stamp. 

It is a common saying among foreign shopkeepers 
that whenever they have--any goods with gaudy or 
undesirable patterns, they can always dispose of them 
to American importers. This is rather a severe re- 
flection upon the taste of us Americans; some of it 
we may deserve, but surely not all. 

The workman who lacks art-training, as probably 
nineteen-twentieths of American mechanics do, must 
work under the constant supervision of another, do- 
ing inferior work and receiving inferior wages. For- 
eign countries supply brains and artistic training for 
many kinds of work in this country, while we must 
be content to furnish the muscle. , 

It is true, we have Polytechnic institutions, Schools 
of Design, ome Art Normal School, Museums, and 
Art galleries, all of which are needed and are doing 
good work in their special fields. But the accumu- 
lated experience of many years in foreign countries 
shows beyond a doubt that we too commenced at the 
wrong end in our industrial training. The path of 
duty marked out for the states is clear, and that is, to 
include drawing among the branches taught in the 
common schools. Some of the immediate results 
that would accrue from this are: 

1. Teaching People to See.—That there is a defi- 
ciency of this kind of education none will question. 
The power of seeing intelligently is susceptible of 
wonderful development and great application. It is 
a source both of pleasure and benefit to any one who 
possesses it. Suppose we should ask several persons 
to describe some simple object. A comparison of the 
descriptions would show that no two are alike ; there 
would be as many different descriptions as there are 
persons. Only an approximation to correctness 
would be seen, unless the persons had been trained 
in the school of drawing. You ask, Who needs to 
use his eyes correctly? Better ask, Who does not? 
We would say, every person should possess this 
power, as it is valuable in all kinds of business. The 
mechanic must possess it if he would attain to any 
high degree of eminence in his business. It is the 
manufacturer’s only bulwark of safety, for it enables 
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him'to detect good work from imperfect work. Itisa 
means of protection to the public in general. An 
incident that happened to ourself some time ago will 
illustrate this point We went to Lancaster to pur- 
chase a lamp, and were recommended to the store of 
“Cheap John.” The accommodating storekeeper 
placed a dozen or more lamps on the counter, in 
military style, before us, when he asked, “ Do none 
of these suit you?” Imagine his surprise and cha- 

in when we informed him that they did not, as not 
one of the lamps exhibited was perfect. They were 
lamps not sold to the regular trade. To me it would 
have proved a very irregular transaction hadnot my 
eyes come to my rescue. This is an every-day occur- 
rence. The education of the eye which drawing 
affords is the only remedy for this. 

2. Drawing develops Public Taste.—This, in the 
eyes of many persons, may séem to be of little mo- 
ment, yet, when they remember that beauty of 
form or beauty of decoration, or both, is what consti- 
tutes the chief commercial value of all art products, 
then taste on the part of the workman or designer is 
of the utmost importance. It interests all classes of 
persons more or less, from the manufacturer down 
through the designer, the workman, the merchant, 
and the consumer. 

The development of the taste conduces to neat- 
ness, order and cleanliness in the home and in all 
places of business. Frederick the Great used to 
recognize his soldiers long after they had left the 
army by the good order of their homes. The teacher 
of drawing might do the same. Aninstance is given of 
a boy who, having attended school where, among other 
things, he had been obliged to learn the greatest 
neatness in writing and drawing, brought about on his 
return home a most beneficial reform in the external 
life of the whole family, by the vigor with which he 
opposed any deficiency in cleanliness and order. 

Cultivated public taste, secured through the study 
of art and nature, will protect American importers 
from being imposed upon by the shrewdness of for- 
eign shopkeepers. And more, it will create a de- 
mand for the beautiful in art, thus giving encourage- 
ment to home manufacturers, besides furnishing our 
homes in such a way as not only to make them at- 
tractive but constant ministers to ourhappiness. With 
good taste comes a love for the beautiful; with alove 
for the beautiful a love for nature; with a love for 
nature a love for God, the highest good that can come 
to man. 

3. Its Value, considered from an Industrial Stana- 
point. From some sections of the country a cry is 
raised against our present system of education, that 
in the primary schools it is too purely intellectual 
from the very beginning, that the senses are entirely 
ignored. Introduce drawing and this cry will stop. 


’ This study is peculiarly adapted to young children; 


indeed, almost every department of knowledge has 
some features which can be better learned in child- 
hood than at any later period. Since the majority of 
the children, when they leave the public schools, 
will become artisans or laborers of some sort, this 
training in industrial drawing, should they receive 
no more, will the better qualify them to enter the 
field of ‘competition with European educated labor. 

Art-knowledge is not only valuable to the indi- 
vidual, but to the nation. It is wealth to both. Take, 
for example, clay as a natural material. In the hands 
of one artisan it becomes flower pots worth 18 pence 
apiece; in another a tazza ora vase worth, say, $250; 
or take a bar of iron worth $5; one artisan makes nails 





of it worth $10; another, watch springs worth $240- 
ooo. It is art that gives these objects their value 
and not the material of which they are made. 

Our manufacturing establishments’ and other 
workshops whould be filled with educated American 
laborers. Not only is educated labor the best, but it is 
the cheapest. The universal experience of most 
countries is that whatever is we// made is made from 
a drawing. J. Scott Russell says, it is not enough 
that the workman thoroughly masters the form which 
his work shall take, he must also be able to draw 
what we have called the shree plans of his work on 
paper. 

Every workman would be able to read a working- 
drawing, and ina large number of instances they 
could make them for themselves. Then, as in other 
countries, artist and artisan would be combined. 
Such mechanics are the best and most successful. 
Such a person is the man whosupervised the erection 
of our present handsome chapel building. 

Many young ladies that now are without any kind 
of employment, and maffy more that are scarcely 
making a living by plying the needle or teaching 
school, would find lucrative employment in making 
illustrations for various kinds of works, and designs 
for wall-papers, curtains, carpets, prints, laces, etc. 
Some young ladies, we know, are earning $250 per 
month in making designs for lace goods. 

Our best authorities on education, and many of the 
leading manufacturers, unite most earnestly in de- 
manding instruction in industrial drawing, solely for 
the benefit of the industrial interests of the nation. 
Its introduction into our own state would be attended 
not only with a refining influence such as art-culture 
carries with it, but with an increase in value in our art- 
products—thus adding to the material prosperity of 
the Old Keystone, since she is largely a manufacturing 
state, 

In conclusion, we commend this whole subject of 
Industrial Art Education to the earnest consideration 
not only of all educators, but also of mechanics and 
laborers, and of all who in any way sympathize with 
the efforts that are now being put forth to have the 
American nation take the lead in this new era of in- 
dustrial development, and thus hasten the day when 
American art products shall stand unequalled among 
the nations of the world. 


-— 
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OCAL music was the first exercise, 
after which Prof. E. A. Angell, of the 

State Normal School at Shippensburg, read 
a paper on the Study of Civil Government. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


BY E. A. ANGELL, 


N this age and country, where every man, woman 
and child is more or less a politician, and where 
all may aspire to the honors and emoluments of offi- 
cial position, a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of our government would seem to 
be necessary. . Under an absolute monarchy, where 
the people have no voice in the election of their 
rulers, and take no part in the control of affairs, the 
necessity for extensive knowledge on the part of the 
masses is not so great. j 





The sovereign commands, the people obey; hence 
the less they know about the workings of the govern- 
ment the easier will be the task of the ruling power. 
On the other hand, in a country like our own, where 
manhood suffrage is universal, where every citizen is 
eligible to any office in the gift of the people, save 
and except the Presidency, an intelligent understand- 
ing of the history and constitution of the government 
is absolutely indispensable to our existence as a 
nation. 

As our State Superintendent in his last report truly 
says, “No other nation is so dependent upon the 
political knowledge of its citizens.” Calvin Town- 
send, in his work on Civil Government, remarks in 
this connection, “ The school-boy of to-day becomes 
the voter of to morrow. The millions of youth now 
in the schools of America are soon to decide all the 
grave questions of national interest whtch concern us 
asa people. The da//ot more than the dz//e¢ must 
determine the destiny of our country. The ballot in 
the hands of the ignorant may do more mischief than 
the torch of the incendiaf¥ in the towers of the me- 
tropolis,”” According to the last census, there are in 
the United States in round numbers two million 
voters who cannot read and write. To these may be 
added several millions more who are but a grade 
higher in the scale of intelligence, or perhaps I 
should say a shade less ignorant, and these degraded 
millions form the grand army of voting cattle so as- 
siduously cultivated by office-seekers just before 
election, and as studiously igzored by them when the 
contest is over. 

Gloomy as this picture may be, it is no fancy 
sketch, and, explain it as we may, the stubborn fact 
remains, that at least one-third of our voting popula- 
tion is sunk in the lowest depths of ignorance. When 
we consider the additional fact, that a large majority 
of the same population have but a vague idea of the 
principles underly:ng our governmental system, we 
may well tremble for the safety of our free institu- 
tions. With this truth staring us in the face we can 
not wonder that the newspapers of the day teem 
with accounts of dishonesty, immorality and corrup- 
tion generally in official positions of every grade; on 
the contrary there would be cause for wonder were 
it otherwise, for just so surely as a certain effect fol- 
lows a given cause will an ignorant constituency be 
represented by unscrupulous politicians. Why do our 
best men stand aloof from political life and utterly 
refuse to accept a public-office? It may be answered 
that they have large business interests at stake and 
cannot afford it. I believe the true reason tobe the 
lack of appreciation on the part of the people. 

Men who would honor official position will not 
stoop to low intrigues that are deemed necessary at 
the present day. They will not hob-nob with Tom, 
Dick and Harry over a bar-room counter. They will 
not pledge themselves to favor swindling jobs when 
they are elected. They are averse to hiring men to 
vote “early and often.” Hence they are left at home, 
while the intelligent but unscrupulous few control the 
illiterate mob, and political chaos is the result. Ex- 
tended argument is unnecessary to prove the political 
ignorance of the lower classes when we read of an 
able-bodied white man guarding his wheat-field with 
a double-barreled shot gun to keep out the tariff, or 
of a sable man and brother who insisted on having 
a sack of flour and a pair of spring chickens out of 
the provisions in the Civil Rights bill; or of another 
who desired to have his house furnished with a 
“ Freedman’s Bureau.”’ Granting that there exists a 
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necessity for a higher standard of political intellj. 
gence, the question, “‘ What are we doing to accom. 
plish the desired result ?” becomes a pertinent one, 
We can do but little to improve the condition of 
those now on the stage of action, consequently we 
must look to the rising generation to effect the reform, 

Are we doing our whole duty by those who are to 
be the future voters, legislators,and Presidents? In 
the report from which I have already quoted, Dr, 
Wickersham says: ‘ No other nation claiming to be 
equally intelligent does so little directly to impart to 
its citizens such instruction’’—meaning instruction in 
the science of government. According to /hzs, one 
of two things must be true—either we are derelict in 
our duty, or our worthy Schoolmaster General is 
sounding a false alarm. Let ussee. By the school- 
laws of Illinois, the following branches are to be 
taught in the common schools of that state: Or. 
thography, Reading, (in English) Penmanship, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Modern Geography, 
Elements of the Natural Sciences, United States His. 
tory, Physiology and the Laws of Health. In 
Wisconsin the common school branches are Or. 
thography, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, and such other branches as 
may be determined upon by the district board. 

The laws of Missouri make similar provision for 
common-school instruction. In Pennsylvania the 
law is substantially the same. Here, then, are four 
great states, not one of which makes any legal pro- 
vision for instruction in the principles of our civil 
polity; and I may say, that in examining the laws of 
a goodly number of states, I have failed to find one 
that makes any provision for such instruction. If 
there is a single state in the Union that does so,I 
shall be glad to make a note of the fact. There is 
also a noticeable silence on the part of State Super- 
intendents on this topic in their annual reports—the 
Superintendent of our own state being the only one, 
so far as I know, who even Azmfs at it. 

They devote a vast amount of space to every other 
subject under the sun, but have no word to say on 
the subject which is to make of our boys and girls 
intelligent citizens. In all our large cities civil gov- 
ernment forms a part of the regular course of study, 
placed either in the first grade pn pdr schools.or in 
the high school course. Inthe city of Philadelphia it 
forms a part of the curriculum in the high and nor- 
mal schools. Most of the state normal schools make 
this an obligatory branch; notably, those of Penn- 
sylvania. So far as it goes, this is well; but when 
we consider the fact that a large majority of pupils do 
not complete the grammar-school course, and a still 
larger majority never reach the high school, we must 
admit that the provision made for this class of in- 
struction is tetally inadequate to the demand. It is 
perfectly right that students in the normal schools 
should study our political institutions, but if they are 
not required by law to teach the knowledge thus 
gained, wherein are the common schools benefited? 
That they do of so teach is a fact too well estab 
lished to admit of successful contradiction. For the 
purpose of illustration I will give you the experience 
of a fond father with his son, a young man 
eighteen years of age, who had attended public 
school six months in each year, beginning at the age 
of six. The old gentleman proceeded to question 
him on his studies, and among others asked him the 
following : 

Q.—Did the colonies prior to the Revolution have 
all the same kind of government ? 
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A.—Yes. 

Q.—What was it called ? 

A.—Colonial government. 

Q.—How many kinds of national government 
have we had since the Revolution ? 

A.—Two; Democratic and Republican. 


With this example of astounding ignorance before 
him, is it any marvel that the father voted common 
schools a fraud, and entered complaint to the Super- 
intendent? This story may sound slightly over- 
drawn, but I am satisfled it is ¢rue, and furthermore, 
that the half has not been told. 


If this be the condition of things, where lies the 
remedy? I- answer, in the public school. We live 
in a practical age (so-called). “Give us a practical 
education,” is the cry. In attempted compliance 
with this demand, we have business colleges adver- 
tising to turn out first-class business men in three 
months; scientific schools, where No. 1 scientists 
are polished off in fourteen weeks ; and agricultural 
colleges where farmers are made to order at short 
notice. Yet, strange as it may seem, business 
men do not admit these ninety-day financiers 
to their counting rooms with any great degree 
of alacrity; the scientists make no new or start- 
ling discoveries, and the college-bred farmers do 
not take kindly to holding the plough nor building 
fence. Thus it would seem that while attempting to 
be practical, we have only succeeded in being super- 
ficial. There is evidently something wrong in our 
educational system, and it is our duty to try and 
make it right. Reform is the watchword of the 
hour. We have what are styled Reforms in politics 
and religion, then why not inaugurate an educational 
reform, though, Heaven forbid, that it should meet 
the sad fate of many reforms which have strutted 
their brief hour upon the stage during the past few 
years! The particular reform that I have in mind at 
present, is the introduction of the study of Civil Gov- 
ernment into the public school. 

Atonce I hear an objection: “ The course of study 
is as full as we can well carry now.’’ As the Yankee 
would say, “ I guess that’s so,” and that being so, 
we must cut down the work in some way. To begin 
with: Let us devote less time to what the boy called 
the three R’s. While a knowledge of Reading is 
indispensable, it is entirely unnecessary to devote 
five or six years to the study of that one branch of 
learning. Elocution is, doubtless, valuable to the 
clergyman, lawyer or the statesman, yet it will in no 
wise help the blacksmith to make a better horseshoe. 
Anybody may learn to write a readable hand in three 
months, then why spend years at it? What does the 
plough-boy care about the least common multiple of 
a complex fraction, or of what use will it be to him 
to know the value of 3 of 5 of 9-10 of % of 21 
times 5-6 of 42; and there are a hundred other puz- 
zles in arithmetic equally useless, yet the student is 
compelled to spend three, five or six years on this 
subject, while arithmetics multiply and publishers 
wax fat. Glancing at the higher mathematics, I fail 
to see what assistance the “ Binomial Theorem ” 
or the pons asinorum will be in carrying a hod or 
driving a six-mule team. If these things help so little 
in making good artisans, how much less will they 
aid in making good citizens. I trust that I shall not 
be misunderstood. I have as high an appreciation 
of the value of the common branches as one can 
have, yet I insist that in teaching them too much time 
is wasted upon non-essentials, I know a man who 
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has the matter of a half-dozen grammars at his 
tongue’s end, who cannot put a half-dozen gram- 
matical sentences in line to save his life. We cannot , 
all be lawyers, doctors, clergymen, or statesmen. 
The great working and voting majority in this coun- 
try are “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” and 
must have an education suited to their needs, or our 
system is a failure. 

If a man has in his composition the stuff of which 
great men are made he will rise, and circumstances 
cannot keep him down. There are not many mute, - 
inglorious Miltons in this country. 

When an Illinois rail-splitter and a North Carolina 
tailor can reach the Presidential chair, there is a 
chance for him whowilltorise. But, to return to my 
text. We must condense our instruction into the 
smallest space consistent with thoroughness, and then 
we shall have ample time for other things equally 
essential. If you find it impossible to comply with 
the Jaw and at the same time make the study of 
Civil Government a part of your daily programme, 
set apart a certain time in each week and make it a 
general exercise. Teachers of mixed schools may 
object to this plan on the ground that the younger 
pupils would not be interested in nor understand it. 
There will be no more difficulty. in conducting an 
exercise of this kind than in hearing any other reci- 
tation that does not concern the youthful portion of 
the school. 

A few words with reference to the manner of pre- 
senting the subject may not be out of place just here. 
We will suppose that you are giving a general exer- 
cise with our national government for the general 
subject. Before proceeding to discuss the form of the 
government and the duties of its officers, the teacher 
should give the class a tlear and concise account of 
the origin and formation of our present constitution ; 
also a brief description of the form of government 
prior to its adoption, with a plain definition of gov- 
ernment, and the design of the same. It will perhaps 
be found necessary to give the leading facts in such 
form that the class may copy and learn them before 
the next recitation. The foundation thus laid, yow 
are ready to proceed with the departments of the 
government and the functions of each. 

Consider, if you please, the Executive department. 
Place upon the blackboard an outline of the subject, 
consisting perhaps of the following topics: 


) 1. In whom vested. 
2. Length of term. 
3. Eligibility. 
4. Manner of election, 
5. Oath of Office. 
6. How removable. 
7. Salary. 
J 8. Powers and duties. 


Executive 


Department. 





Each of these general topics will suggest sub-topics 
for discussion, until you have a complete outline of 
the subject, and your class is familiar with it in all 
its details. 

A synopsis, such as I have indicated, would be 
sufficient for several lessons in a school organized 
under the existing law; but though the process is slow 
it is sure, and you will, by this plan, awaken a much 
more lively interest in your class than by requiring 
them to memorize a certain portion of the text. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of the National government, the 
State, County, City and Township governments 
should follow in order. Of course this order of pro- 
cedure is not arbitrary, but may be varied to suit the 
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will of the teacher or the circumstances of the school. 
Thomas K. Beecher, who is nothing if not original, 
suggests one good plan of teaching the powers and 
duties of officers. He says, during a political cam- 
paign procure a copy of the ticket, take it before the 
class, consider each office separately, and describe 
the duties belonging thereto, thus taking advantage 
of the political excitement to make a lasting impres- 
sion upon the minds of the pupils. I should be 
obliged to extend this paper far beyond the allotted 
twenty minutes were I to suggest a tithe of the ways 
and means that might be devised to render the sub- 
ject both interesting and instructive. As no great 
thing can be accomplished without labor, so this will 
entail upon the teacher a vast amount of additional 
study. He must prepare himself carefully, for if he 
goes before the class without knowing his lesson he 
may, and very likely will, come to grief. 

In conclusion, “ Be not weary in well doing.’ If 
ever the thought enters your mind that so much work 
does not pay, if good results do not immediately 
follow your best efforts, remember that “ all things 
come round to him who will but wait.” Takea firm 
hold on patience and work on. You are training the 
future citizens of this grand old Republic! 

The youth of the present will control the state of 
the future. Is it then a small thing that you hold 
the destinies of this great country in your hands? Is 
it a little thing that you are rearing the pillars of the 
State ? ; 

** What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, proud navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No! men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes confined 
In forest brake or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 

Thus saith the poet. 

We are training men, and both we and the State 
have a grave responsibility. We may not receive the 
reward of our labors here, but in that good time 
coming a redeemed nation will rise up and call us 
blessed. 


Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl read a selection, 
entitled ‘‘ The Engineer’s Story.’’ 

Supt. T. F. Gahan, in the absence of 
Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, read a paper pre- 
pared by the latter upon ‘‘ Industrial Educa- 


- INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY H. s. JONES. 


: the brief time alloted to this paper, no more 
will be attempted than to place a few facts and 


suggestions before the Association, with the hope 
that they may call out the free and earnest discus- 


sion which the subject deserves. The topic assigned 
me concerns civilization from its lowest stratum to 
its highest. In these days a nation’s industries are 
the main source of its influence, and form the meas- 
ure of its power. 

From the census of 1870, we learn that in the 
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United States there are employed in the “ profes. 
sions” 316,8c1 persons. That the figures are liberal 
may be seen by means of the classification used in 
consolidating the returns. It embraces,— 


1. Apprentices to learned 
professions, Il. 

2. Architects. 12. 

3. Artists, 13. 

4. Authors and Lectur-}14. 
ers. 15. 

5. Chemists. 16. 

6, Clergymen. 

7. Dentists. 

8. Designers. 

9. Draughtsmen. 


The number engaged in “ the learned professions, 
or artistic occupations,” as the Census Report puts 
it, is but a small fraction of the millions that com- 
pose our population. 

“The people,” ‘‘the masses,” are largely em- 
ployed in the channels of industrial pursuits, and no 
more important question of an educational nature 
can be considered, than this: What are our schools 
doing for industrial education? Is it wise and prac- 
ticable for them to do more ? 


WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ? 


The term “industrial education,’’ has often been 
loosely used, and it may help in the handling of the 
question to consider briefly its meaning: 1. That 
education which aims to impart knowledge and 
culture for their own sake merely, without regard to 
any special calling, is genera/ education. 2. That 
which has constantly in view the imparting of ability 
and skill in some special occupation, is technical 
education. 

a. That technical education which hardly takes 
into account the body-forces, as they concern man- 
ipulation or physical performance, is professional 
education. 

4. That technical education which seeks to have 
the mental and body-forces move on, as it were, 
hand in hand, making much of manipulation and 
physical performance, is industrial education. 

Before considering the question, it seems best to 
refer to other nations, in order that we may have a 
means of comparison which may be of assistance in 
framing an answer. 

England.—This nation at the London Exhibition 
of 1851, found that in manufacturing skill she was 
losing her relative position, and instead of remaining 
superior to the manufacturing nations of the conti- 
nent, was in danger of becoming inferior to many. 
Dr. Playfair was called to visit the continenfal 
schools, and to discover, if possible, the cause of 
England’s declension in mechanical skill; and he 
showed in his report that the “ experience” in manu- 
facturing, which his own people self-confidently re- 
lied on, was immediately made use of by foreign 
states, and diffused by what was wholly neglected in 
England— industrial education. 

The effect of the World’s Fair was to awaken the 
practical Englishman, and the work of industrial in- 
struction was commenced, and such was the progress 
made, as shown at the Exhibition of 1862, that a 
French commission was at once sent over to find out 
how it was done. At the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
England stood among the foremost, and in s6me im- 
portant particulars she had no rivals, 

France.—Not many years ago it was generally 


10. Journalists. 
Lawyers. 
Librarians. 
Metallurgists. 
Musicians, 
Naturalists. 
Physicians and Sur. 
geons, 

17. Sculptors, 

18. Teachers. 
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conceded that France held the foremost place among 
nations. She excelled in tniedanell articles, in 
modern architecture, in the management of mines, 
«jn the diffusion of elegance and taste, and in the 
general enjoyment of the comforts and luxuries of 
civilized life.’ This leading position was hers, 
principally through industrial education. 

To-day England and Germany are her successful 
rivals, and for atime at least her greatness is des- 
tined to be overshadowed by the plucky, energetic 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races, who, by a wise use 
of similar means, have placed themselves in the fore- 
front of civilized peoples. 

Switzerland.—Little Switzerland, by means of in- 
dustrial education, maintains a national rank of im- 
portance. Mountain-locked, shut off from the sea, 
not blessed with coal, and transportation expensive, 
still she rivals Lyons in the silk trade, snatches the 
ribbon trade from Coventry, equals the English in 
muslins and delaines, and excels in watches and 
wood-carving. In the decade ending in 1870, her 
exports of silk increased 147 per cent. in quantity, 
and 132 per cent, in value. 

The Earl of Roseberry, president of the English 
Social Science Association, in an address at its last 
meeting, attributed this astonishing progress in Swiss 
manufacture “ to.the complete and special education 
which she gives in primary, practical, and trade- 
schools—all topped up by the great Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Zurich.” 

Germany.—lIt hardly seems necessary to instance 
the world’s educational centre, whose cities, towns 
and hamlets have their schools of industry.in which 
apprentices in any craft can receive instruction in the 
principles that lie at the foundation of his special 
work. One of the.chief productions of Germany is 
skilled artisans, and they owe their superiority to 
English and American workmen of the same class, 
to technical education. 

Italy.—“ New Italy’ deserves mention. In 1860 
her fifteen departments had but four secondary tech- 
nical schools, and these “ unsatisfactory in the high- 
est degree.’ In less than mine years the number in- 
creased to seventy-eight, each “ well-appointed and 
well-managed.” 

Ourselves.—Comparisons are often unpleasant, if 
not humiliating, and in placing the performance of 
our schools in industrial education beside that of na- 
tions with whom we claim an honorable position, we 
may gain serious lessons that shall inspire us withan 
unconquerable zeal, which shall enable us to over- 
come all obstacles, and make skilled labor the rule 
and not the exception. 

During the last decade we have largely increased 
the opportunities for technical instruction of a pro- 
fessional character, especially in the line of the sci- 
Scientific schools, scientific departments, 
have been founded or added to our colleges and uni- 
versities, for which we have just reason to rejoice, 
as leading in the right direction. Our “ agricultural 
colleges’? and “industrial universities’? come to 
mind, but their courses of study are such as to be 
reached but by the few, and as a rule, the culture of 
their graduates is an unfortunate cross between liter- 
ature and industry, and they feel at a loss as to what 
sphere in life they have been educated to fill, Doubt- 
less they ate doing a good work, but they should be 
much more “ agricultural’? and “ industrial,” and 
less literary and professional. 

In looking for industrial instruction in our acade- 
mies, seminaries, high and common schools, we find 
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but little encouragement. Industrial drawing is a 
new feature with us, and as yet has taken root in but 
few schools, and drawing in any form is far from 
being general, being looked upon by many as a mere 
accomplishment. Something has been done for the 
artisan in a few of our cities in the way of mechani- 
cal drawing and cognate branches, in day and even- 
ing schools. The pupil-sailor has one training-ship 
in Boston, one in New York and two in San Fran- 
cisco; Philadelphia endeavored to be on a par with 
her sisters, but failed in the attempt. The girls of 
Boston are made acquainted with the secrets of sew- 
ing and mending, but the boys, with the exception 
of industrial drawing, learn nothing of an industrial 
character. 

If we should carefully gather and present all the 
advantages offered for industrial education, which 
exist through public or private management, in our 
country, they would make a pitiable showing if 
placed by the side of those possessed by any of the 
smaller departments of Germany. 

It is not difficult to come to the conclusion that 
our schools are doing but little in the line of indus- 
trial education ; and this brings us to the second part 
of our chief inquiry: 


IS IT WISE AND PRACTICABLE TO DO MORE? 


Here opens a wide field for difference of opinion ; 
some hold that our schools, from the primary de- 
partment to the college, should have nothing to do 
with trades, callings or professions, and that techni- 
cal schools of a low grade would prove to be worth- 
less in the long run; and further, that the present 
leaning toward information through object-lessons 
and elementary science, is an unmistakable sign of 
weakness. Others feel that our schools ought to do 
more for the thousands that pass from them into a 
life more or less laborious, but when the number of 
studies now pursued, and the danger of class educa- 
tion are taken into account, they do not see how 
more can be accomplished. 

There are those who raise the radical ensign of 
reform, and cry, “ Make way for Industrial Fduca- 
tion !”’ They hold that the education of the day does 
not meet the wants of the day, that labor and learn- 
ing have been too long divorced, and that the time 
has arrived for a sweeping change in studies and 
methods in our schools. aha 

Thus we have the two extremes and the passive 
mean. Believing that no one of these positions is 
correct, the following suggestions are offered as to 
the manner of procedure in affirmative answer to the 
question now before us, What is said in this connec- 
tion is given with reference to our own common. 
wealth. 

1, Let the ability to teach industrial drawing be 
one of the legal qualifications of the teacher. 

2. Let the State Superintendent be furnished with 
a Deputy, whose field of labor shall be the develop- 
ment of technical education; who shall by lectures 
before the teachers and citizens of our towns and 
cities, call attention to such facts as shall, arouse in- 
terest and build up public sentiment favorable to in- 
dustrial education. 

3. Letour technical schools of high grade broaden 
their courses of study, and add to their apparatus of 
illustration, and increase their facilities for shop and 
field practice. : 

4. Let the high schools of our state add technical 
departments to their course of instruction, as has been 
done in several cases. 
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5. Let drawing stand on equality with arithmetic 
in our schools, and have less time spent on the useless 
details of geography and on those parts of arithmetic 
seldom or never used, and in place introduce some 
of the practical elements of natural science. 

6. Under the advice and with the assistance of the 
Deputy, let every town organize evening classes in 
the mechanic arts. In certain cases it might, in a 
financial light, ‘be best for two or three smaller towns 
to unite in securing an instructor who should divide 
his services among them. 

6. Let earnest efforts be made by teachers and 
others toward removing the impression, already too 
popular, that education is adverse to labor. 

7. As soon as practicable, have a collection or 
“museum” of specimens of industrial drawings, and 
hand-craft made up from contributions by the boys 
and girls of our schools, which shall be so arranged 
as to be passed from town to town for exhibition. In 
addition, let each town have its yearly exposition of 
industrial school work. 


These suggestions are presented as initial steps, as 
seed germs of a growth. Pennsylvania must work 
in her own way, and that is from the people up, 
sometimes slow, sometimes discouraging—but being 
the true republican way, those that seek better things 
must “learn to labor and to wait.” 

Our schools can do largely for the advancement of 
industrial education and be more efficient in the 
studies that absorb the school days at present. When 
the successful experience and ingenious methods that 
concern labor are diffused among the people by 
means of lectures, expositions and schools, labor will 
be exalted and the skilled hand and the cultivated 
brain will be found working together. 

Fellow-teachers, this is not a subject that can be 
put off like a question as to the etymology of a word 
or the sun’s parallax, It weighs heavily on the 
minds of the observing, thinking men of the day. 
Shall the thousands who have a little learning and 
no manual skill or knowledge that leads to a love of 
labor, be increased year by year? 

The World’s School of 1876 is to hold its session 
in our metropolis. We must ‘put in an appearance,” 
although we may stand at the foot of the class. We 
shall be known and read of all men as to our indus- 
trial s¢a¢us, and let this crown of honor placed on 
our grand old state, as the hostess of the nations, 
cause us to grapple with this education-labor prob- 
lem, and solve it to the honor of ourselves and the 
good of the people we are endeavoring to serve. 


Music by the Misses Fisher. 

Miss Hanna Holcomb, in the absence of 
Prof. B. C. Jillson, of Pittsburgh, read a 
paper which this gentleman had prepared 
upon the ‘‘ Study of the Physical Sciences in 
our Primary Schools.’’ 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY B. C. JILLSON. 


N the last twenty years great advance has been 
made in the arts and sciences, and a great change 
has taken place in our ideas of what constitutes a 
liberal education. The world of to-day is not the 
world of our fathers, The railroad, the printing press, 
the steam engine and the electric telegraph have 
changed our methods of thought and action. Books 
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on “ Conservation and Correlation of Force,” “ The 
Descent of Man,” “ The Origin of Life,” “ The De. 
velopment Hypothesis,” and kindred subjects, are 
eagerly bought and understandingly read; while 
such is the thirst for scientific literature that the lec. 
tures of Tyndall, and Proctor, and Agassiz are printed 
in full in our leading city papers, and meet with a 
rapid sale. 

Of late years we have seen springing up, as if by 
magic, well-endowed scientific institutions, bounti- 
fully supplied with expensive apparatus, and with a 
four-years course of study, rivaling, and in many re, 
spects far excelling, the literary colleges of ten years 
ago. This great educational change is not the work 
of any man, or set of men, but has been forced upon 
us by events entirely beyond our control. Nosingle 
man at first sat down and marked out the splendid 
curriculum of studies now in use in our scientific 
schools and colleges; for many of the branches there 
taught were then not even in existence, but the lib. 
eral-minded men of former days acted from force of 
circumstances. Now and then, a pupil asked for 
special instruction in the chemical laboratory. This 
being granted, others applied, until the number be- 
coming too large for its capacity, additions were 
made, and made too, with especial accommodations 
for this class of students, Instruction in other 
branches of Natural Science were asked for and re. 
ceived; illustrations were provided, simple at first 
and few in number, gradually increasing as the de- 
mand increased, till now we have large and flourish. 
ing scientific schools, with ample corps of instructors 
and well-furnished working laboratories for the 
study of each and every branch of Natural Science, 
So advanced is the course of study in most of these 
institutions, that preparatory schools are required, 
and our high schools and academies are forced, te 
provide two courses of preparatory studies, the one 
for the literary college and the other for the scien- 
tific. This state of things has not been brought about 
by undue excitement, but it has been the result of a 
steady, natural, and healthy growth. 

The same influence that built the scientific col- 
leges, and that forced laboratories into our high 
schools and academies, is now asking, even demand- 
ing, that the foundations of these studies shall be laid 
in the primary school. Shall we ignore these de- 
mands, or shall we assist in their accomplishment? 
I claim that we should assist the introduction of the 
natural sciences into our primary schools for the two 
following, in addition to many other reasons: 

First.—Their introduction is demanded by the 
times. 

The present age is eminently a practical one, and 
no country makes more use of the practical sciences 
than the one in which we live. The present line of 
thought is not in the study of Greek roots and their 
derivatives, humanities and metaphysics, but is turned 
directly or indirectly to the study of the natural sci- 
ences and their various applications—as shown in the 
literature of the day; in the various schemes devised 
for the development of our mineral and agricultural 
wealth, and in the improvement of our manufactures 
and methods of transportation; in the daily investi- 
gation of the laws that govern storms, in order to 
guard against their destructive influence; in the study 
of the transformation of injurious insects; in the nu- 
merous geological surveys of our territories, and in 
the well-endowed institutions springing up all over 
our land for the critical study of every branch of natu- 
ral science. 
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The pupils in our primary schools are laying the 
foundation for the future superstructure. It matters 
not whether they are destined to receive a liberal edu- 
cation, or must soon go forth to engage in the active 
duties of life; their future will be greatly influenced 
by the instruction there received, and the studies 
‘there taught should be of such a character as not only 
to store the mind with useful knowledge, but to 
sharpen the perceptive faculties, and train them to 
habits of careful and critical observation. This the 
natural sciences do in an eminent degree, teaching 
the pupil those things which he ought to know, giv- 
ing him habits of close observation and comparison, 
quickening his mind, giving him larger ideas of crea- 
tion, and laying for him a foundation for the scien- 
tific pursuit of the various departments of science, 
when he shall come into the college and professional 
school, or engage in the various avocations of life. 


Second.—The study of natural science in our pri- 
mary schools will aid rather than hinder the pursuit 
of the other studies there taught. 

Like object lessons, they relieve the mind from the 
dry detail of text-book instruction, They interest the 
pupil, afford constant enjoyment, and, if properly 
pursued, take the place of relaxation, combining 
healthy exercise with laborious study. 

Among the objections to their introduction, may 
be mentioned the following: 

1. We have no room for them; and 2. We have 
not the teachers capable of teaching these branches. 

First.— There is no room.” So said our col- 
leges, and so said our high schools; but somehow 
room was made in those institutions; and so room 
will be made in our primary schools when we desire 
to make it. It may be said that in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, all the studies in the curriculum 
are not equally important, and by dropping those of 
least consequence, and modifying others, room has 
been made; while in our district schools the read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic lie at the foundation of 
all other studies. True, but are the methods now in 
vogue for teaching these primary studies the best 
that can possibly be devised? So many pages in 
geography, so many pages in grammar, so many 
pages in arithmetic. Is it necessary that every boy 
and every girl shall know where the White Sea is? 
and the Black? and the Blue? andthe Red? and 
the Yellow? or be able to locate each cape, and 
each promontory in Europe, Asia, Africa, ‘and 
North and South America ? 

Is the present method the best for making the 
pupils speak and write their own language cor- 
rectly? Are there not many things taught in arith- 
metic which are of no practical use? ‘Where there 
is a will there is a way,” and the demands of the 
future will modify the course, and force a way into 
our primary schools, just as surely and effectually as 
it has done in our higher institutions. 

Second.—“*We have but few teachers capable of 
teaching the Natural Sciences.” This is a weighty 
objection, but the demand will increase the supply. 
Our Normal Schools especially must increase their 
facilities for instruction in these branches, and 
teachers, before obtaining a certificate, should pass 
an examination in the particular branches of the 
natural sciences which belong to the particular 
grade of school which they expect toteach. The 
demand for a more extended knowledge of natural 
science among our teachers and : other professionals, 
has led to the establishment of summer schools both 
for general and special practical study. During the 
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present summer such schools have been opened in 
Davenport, Iowa; Peoria, Illinois; and Cleveland, 
Ohio; with others upon our sea-coast for the study of 
marine life, while Harvard College laboratory is 
open for special students in chemistry, and the Bo- 
tanical Garden for students in botany. Prof. Shaler, 
of the same institution, takes a special class on a 
geological excursion to Cumberland Gap, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is open during 
the summer months for special students in physics. 
This is but a beginning, and the number of these 
summer schools will so increase that soon no one 
can be excused for not having at least a general 
knowledge of these important branches. 


CoursE oF StTupy.—The attempt to arrange a 
systematic course of study in the natural sciences, 
adapted to our primary schools all over the state, is 
a difficult, and, I may add, just at present, an unne- 
cessary task. As in our colleges the way gradually 
opened, and the course of procedure was made plain, 
so with our primary schools. Let the introduction 
be once made, and experience wlll soon show us the 
course to pursue, whether the school be graded or 
ungraded, or located in the city or in the country. 

I have been requested by the Executive Committee 
not to confine this paper to any one branch of sci- 
ence, but to discuss it in its most general meaning. 
Natural Science includes Natural History, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Astronomy. Natural History can be 
taught orally, beginning with the youngest pupils, 
while physics, chemistry and astronomy must of ne- 
cessity be confined to the more advanced pupils with 
text-book aid. Natural History includes Botany, 
Zoology, and Mineralogy, and can be taught to 
pupils no matter how young. Children love flowers 
for their beauty and fragrance; but a new world is 
ee to them if they are taught their use in nature’; 
if they are shown that the flower becomes the fruit, 
and that the fruit becomes the future plant; if 
shown that different parts of the flower are made for 
special purposes; that these parts differ in different 
plants, and serve to distinguish one plant from an- 
other, so that by this means the plants are arranged 
in classes, the prominent characteristics of these 
classes being mentioned. The difference between 
the bark, the stem, and the leaf should be pointed 
out, and the method of growth and reproduction ex- 
plained. The instruction should in- all cases be 
aided by blackboard illustration, by large Natural 
History cards, and above all, if possible, by the 
flowers themselves. If drawing is taught in the 
school, the little ones should be encouraged to make 
,ictures of these flowers, carefully noting their points 
of difference, and in this way cultivating their per- 
ceptive faculties. 

Mineralogy, as its name implies, isa discourse, or 
treatise, or talk, on minerals. A knowledge of the 
commonest minerals and rocks—their most obvious 
properties, and their princjpal uses in their relation 
to man would be of great value in reading, and in 
the arts of life. Pupils, even quite young pupils, 
could be taught to distinguish many of the common 
ores of iron, lead, and copper; to apply the simple 
test which distinguishes the valuable copper pyrites 
from the worthless iron, to prove the limestone by a 
few drops of vinegar, to detect pure silica by scratch- 
ing the glass, and in a similar way the teacher can 
lead the pupil to observe the characteristics 
of other common minerals—feldspar, mica, horn- 
blende, gypsum, serpentine, garnet, etc. In all cases 
the minerals themselves should be seen and handled 
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by each pupil, and their peculiarities clearly defined. 
If they are not common in the immediate vicinity of 
the school they can easily be obtained by exchange. 

As far as possible their use in the arts should be 
explained as fully as the time and the capacity of the 
pupil will allow. If, for example, the mineral is 
quartz, its use in the manufacture of glass should be 
explained, in the manufacture of mortar, ofsand-paper, 
of spectacle lenses, of gems, etc. The teacher should 
speak of ‘the abundance of quartz, of the fact that it 
enters into the composition of nearly all rocks, thus 
making up nearly one-half of the earth’s crust, that 
it enters into plants, giving strength and solidity to 
the stems of grasses and grains, forms part of our 
own system, and enters largely into the lowest orders 
of animals. Of course, the pupil should often be 
questioned on what has been said, his errors correct- 
ed, and further explanation given, if necessary. 

Children and youth are naturally interested in 
every form of animal life. They have their pets and 
are familiar with their peculiarities. The boy who 
lives in the country knows every bird by name, can 
distinguish its notes, knows the shape, size and pecu- 
liarities of its eggs, its nest, and its young—knows 
where to look for the squirrel, the rabbit and the 
ground-hog, and how to set traps and snares for the 
same. The boy on the seashore knows the name of 
every fish in the vicinity of his home, as well as the 
peculiarities of the strange forms of marine life, so 
abundant on the shores of the ocean. This interest 
should be fostered and made subservient for the 
highest purposes. Our pupils should be taught not 
only to carefully examine and describe individual 
specimens, but to carefully arrange them so as to 
have some definite ideas in regard to the whole ani- 
mal kingdom. The four grand divisions into which 
the animal kingdom is divided should be carefully 
explained, and the pupil should then be able to as- 
sign each animal to its proper class, either vertebrate, 
articulate, mollusk or radiate with the reascn for his 
assignment. Then would folluw the arrangement 
of the vertebrates into birds, mammals, reptiles and 
fishes, with reasons and illustrations. 

The homologs should be taken up in their proper 
order; the wings of birds, the fins of fishes, the arms 
of man and the fore legs of quadrupeds should be 
described, and their structural affinity shown, and so 
as time permitted the study should be pursued, not 
forgetting while studying a specimen critically its 
bearing on other animals, as illustrating the unity of 
nature. ‘To study the facts of nature separately is 
one thing; to study them in their true relations is 
quite another thing. In the one case the student is 
learning the alphabet; in the other he is reading the 
sublimest truths which that alphabet can be used to 
express.”” 

In the study of Natural History with the lower 
grades I would use no text-book but Nature. The 
pupils should be encouraged to bring in specimens 
for study, and should be urged to find out all they 
can about them. The teacher should always be 
ready to explain the more common forms of animal 
life which may be brought in at any time, as grass- 
hoppers, crickets, flies, beetles, snails, etc., and should 
always have well selected specimens of coral, or a 
sea urchin or starfish on hand, to use in case nothing 
is brought. There should be, if possible, colored 
charts for illustration. The time required for these 
studies might be so arranged as not to detract from 
the other studies, but like calisthenics, or music, or 
an object lesson, be a rest for the pupils and an in- 
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centive to still greater exertion in their regular duties,# 

As to the minute details, much would depend upoy 
circumstances. If the school is a graded one, the 
principal might, at the opening of the term, assign 
the particular branch of Natural Science to each 
teacher—be it the study of plants, or stones, or quad. 
rupeds, or birds, or fishes, or reptiles, so that as the 
pupil advances each branch would come in review 
before him. The teacher should strive to make him. 
self familiar with the subject assigned him, not only 
as a specialty, but also in its relation to the whole, 
remembering that there is no such thing as an iso. 
lated fact in the material world, but that each fact 
connects itself with another, and all are necessary to 
a perfect whole. 

If the school is not a graded one, circumstances 
must govern the plan of study and the number of ex. 
ercises. The time, when once decided upon, should 
be adhered to, the plan carefully marked out, and 
the requirements as exacting as in a graded school, ' 

After Natural History, comes Physics, to teach 
which some apparatus for experiments is required, 
It is surprising how much can be done with a good 
jack-knife, a few nails and strings, and a fair share 
of good common sense. A text-book is needed, 
both'to aid teacher and pupil, For the past year 
“ Cooley’s Elements of Physics” has been used in 
the grammar department of the ward schools of 
Pittsburgh with considerable success. A single year 
is not enough to decide on the best text-book, or the 
best method of teaching it. The use of a text-book 
in school requires time for study by the pupil, and 
so far takes time from the present course of study; 
but a little modification in the study of grammar, 
arithmetic and geography will give ample time for 
the study, of physics. | Chemistry and astronomy be- 
ing advanced studies, I do not propose to speak of 
them just now. If the other branches of Natural 
Science are successfully introduced, they may per- 
haps follow. 

In conclusion, I believe the time has come for the 
indroduction of the elements of Natural Science into 
our primary schools. The instruction to which I re- 
fer, though scientific in character, should be void of 
needless technicality, and should be almost wholly 
confined to such facts as can be brought under the 
direct observation of each pupil. It should, in fact, 
be conveyed by object lessons so arranged as to give 
an intelligent idea of those more prominent phe- 
nomena which lie around every child, and which he 
is apt to pass without notice. 


Since writing the above I have received a “ Syl- 
labus of l.essons in Natural Science,” prepared by 
William T. Harris, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in St. Louis, for the use of his teachers. 
The schools of St. Louis are graded, the primary 
course occupying seven years. ‘The first, secondand 
third years of this course are devoted to the plant, 
the animal and some parts of physics, treated of in 
a manner suited to the capacity of the youngest pu- 
pil. In the fourth and fifth years these subjects are 
all taken up again, and much more scientifically de- 
veloped. And in the sixth and seventh years a third 
course is given, in which begin to appear more 
clearly in outline the several branches of science. 
The syllabus is well arranged, entering specifically 
into the subject of each lesson, and giving the teacher 





*It might be every day, or two or three times per week, but 
whatever was decided upon should be carried out just as com 
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minute instructions as to the method of conducting 
the exercise, use of reference books, time required, 
etc. To any one interested in the subject, this 
syllabus is deserving a careful consideration. 


The following despatch was received and 
read : 

SHARON, Pa,, August 12, 1875. 
To the Teachers and Members of the Pennsylvania 

State Teachers’ Association now in session at 

Wilkesbarre : 

The State Camp of the Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America, now in session at this place, sends fraternal 
greetings, feeling that we have a common interest in 
sustaining and perpetuating our common schools, 

By order of the Convention. ; 

H. J. STAGER, Secretary. 

On motion, it was ordered that the de- 
spatch be entered on the minutes, and that 
a proper answer thereto be prepared and for- 
warded by the Secretary to the State Camp, 
P. O. S. of A. 

Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy State Super- 
intendent, was appointed a committee on 
Teachers’ Places, to tacilitate arrangements 
between teachers desiring an engagement, 
and school officers in search of teachers. 

Richard Darlington moved that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to receive proposi- 
tions for the place of next meeting, and re- 
port to the association. 

Prof. Horne amended, by adding a pro- 
viso that the committee report during the 
present session. 

The motion was agreed to as amended, and 
the committee consisted of Messrs. R. Dar- 
lington, W. C. Tilden, and R. M. McNeal. 

Nominations for officers were, on motion, 
declared open at this time. The following 
nominations were then made : 


For President, Prof. J. W. Shoemaker nominated 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham. A motion was immediately 
made to close the nominations, when Dr. W. said 
that while he did not wish to decline the honor, he 
had already filled the chair and would rather be ex- 
cused. The motion to close prevailed, Prof. Shoe- 
maker remarking that we should expect the gentle- 
men toserve as President once in every twenty years. 

For Vice Presidents, the following persons were 
nominated : Miss Jennie E. Leonard, Indiana; Mr, L. 
. H. Taylor, Luzerne; Miss Hanna Holcomb, Bucks; 
Mr. H. D. Walker, Luzerne; Jesse Newlin, Schuyl- 
kill; D. S. Keith, Blair. Prof. F. A. Allen was 
named, but declined. 

for Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 

For Treasurer—John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

For Ticket Agent—J.Fletcher Sickel, Germantown. 

For Enrolling Committee—A. B. Dunning, jr., 
Luzerne; Wm. H. Slotter, Bucks; D. E. Kast, 
Cumberland; A. H. Berlin, Indiana; Henry Houck, 
esq., Harrisburg. Messrs, Geist, Beistle, Marsden 
and Richardson declined nomination, 


When nominations for Executive Com- 
mittee were in order, Prof. Allen moved that 
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in view of the importance of the session of 
Centennial Year, this nomination be referred 
to a special committee of’ five who shall re- 
port ten names to the association, from which 
the required five may be selected by ballot. 
The motion was agreed to, and the following 
committee was appointed: Messrs. F. A. 
Allen, S. A. Baer, B. F. Shaub, G. M. Phil- 
lips, and Miss Ida Hood. 

The committee on place of next meeting 
reported the following resolution, recom- 
mending its adoption : 

Resolved, That the next annual meeting of the 


Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association be held at 
West Chester, Chester county. 


Discussion of this resolution was postponed, 
as the hour had arrived which had been fixed 
upon for consideration of the papers read at 
previous sessions. 


Mr. J. L. Richardson said that he was glad 
to hear such doctrine as had been presented 
in the paper on Civil Government. Some 
fifteen years ago when it was his business to 
visit the schools of this section, the pupils 
could not answer the simplest questions 
about the organization of our government. 
He supposed there had been great improve- 
ment by thistime. But we cannot too highly 
estimate the importance of properly instruct- 
ing those who are to own and operate the 
government in its nature and principles. 

Dr. Wickersham was pleased with the work 
arranged by the Executive Committee. The 
paper on Good Manners and Morals treated 
ably an important question, which is too much 
neglected, while we bring to bear all our 
forces upon making scholars. The other 
papers looking towards an extension of the 
course in practical directions, were well pre- 
pared and should be thoroughly discussed. 
He was glad to see an interest awakening in 
the study of civil government. We need to 
give our children lessons on our political or- 
ganization—the nature of the little republics 
of town and township, the vital part of the 
nation—not simply on dry constitutions, but 
on the vital principles of local government. 
This will develop an intelligent patriotism. 
We make noise enough at our Fourth of July 
celebrations, but there is too little general 
knowledge of the real nature of our institu- 
tions. 

Prof. Horne had been especially pleased 
with the paper on Physical Science. Here 
is another subject on which great ignorance 
prevails. Not only pupils, but some teach- 
ers, cannot answer simple questions. The 
elements of physical science may be taught 
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cheaply, and with greater interest to the pu- 
pil and more practical advantage than some 
studies now in the course ; besides the fact 
that such teaching creates a taste for scien- 
tific reading, as opposed to the trash which 
is so popular. We need to study the book 
of nature—that older revelation—and so we 
shall study the God of nature. He offered 
_ this resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, 
Natural Science should be included among the 
branches required for the examination of teachers in 
the schools of this state? 


Prof. Johonnott, of New York state said : 
Knowledge is divided into two classes—that 
which is real and that which furnishes the 
tools by which we get the real. Real knowl- 
edge is that of the facts of nature, of man, 
and man’s work. The tools by which we 
acquire this knowledge are language, the 
‘mathematics, etc. Perhaps we sometimes 
put the tools in the place of the real knowl- 
edge. He would teach in the primary 
school at least oné vea/ branch—say, botany. 
Let language be acquired more incidentally ; 
as the pupil recites or prepares his real stud- 
ies, train him to correctness in oral expres- 
sion, and when he has learned to write, in 
written expression; thus he will secure a 
mastery of language that no study of gram- 
mar can ever accomplish. He saw no need 
of distinctive language lessons, when all other 
exercises can be used for that purpose. 
Teach expression as you give them the real 
branches ; and when the pupils can tell you 
properly what they have learned, they will 
have mastered both topic and language. 
Divide the topic into its primary, interme- 
diate and higher grades, and the pupil, as he 
advances, will study it continuously, rising 
step by step to a higher plane. 

Further discussion of the resolution was 
deferred until to-morrow. 

Dr. Griswold was chagrined that no one 
had said anything on the subject of the excel- 
lent paper of last evening, on Morals and 
Manners. He thought if we had heard 
nothing else here that was valuable, that 
alone would have well repaid us for coming. 
Our schools are defective in that they make 
little or nothing of the most important ele- 
ment in the development of character. We 
have plenty of books giving methods for 
training the intellect, but there is scarcely 
one on methods of cultivating the moral 
nature. God only knows what will-become 
of us if we goon turning out educated minds 
and neglected moral natures! 

Mrs. Randall Diehl said there was a little 
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book used in the West to some extent, giy- 
ing methods for moral instruction. One or 
two other members also named books of 
similar character. 


The resolution fixing the place of next 
meeting at West Chester was called up. 

Mr. R. Darlington said that three places 
—West Chester, Reading, and Easton—had 
been proposed to the committee, who after 
consideration, had agreed on the resolution, 
Three years ago the association had met in 
the eastern part of the state, two ‘years ago 
in the west, last year in the south, now in 
the north; so the east comes in turn next 
year. The principal contest seemed to be 
between West Chester and Reading. It is 
sixteen years since we met in the former 
place, and twelve since the session at the 
latter; and the session of sixteen years ago 
was remarkably successful, having six hun- 
dred members enrolled, more than at any 
subsequent session, except in the large cities. 
The meeting awakened a great popular in- 
terest then, and will do so now, and we will 
be in the near neighborhood of the Centen- 
nial. 

Prof. Horne moved that the resolution be 
amended by striking out West Chester and 
inserting Reading. That city was much 
larger than West Chester, and capable of ac- 
commodating four or five times as many 
visitors. The Centennial would probably 
crowd West Chester and leave no room for us. 

County Supt. S. A. Baer, of Berks, said that 
county had not been worked up, education- ° 
ally, when this body met in Reading twelve 
years ago. This year it would turn out three 
or four hundred students. 

Mrs. Worrall said West Chester would en- 
tertain the association as well as Reading, at 
less cost. 

On motion of Prof. Horne, the further 
consideration of the resolution was made 
the special order for to-morrow morning at 
half-past nine o’clock. 


The committee on nominating ten can- 
didates for Executive Committee, reported 
the following list: Geo. L, Maris, Chester ; 
Selden J. Coffin, Lafayette College; Mary 
R. Fields, Bucks; Robert Curry, Harris- 
burg; A. N. Raub, Clinton; W. C. Tilden, 
Susquehanna; A. D. Eisenhower, Mont- 
gomery; S. Transeau, Lycoming; Mary 
McCord, Mifflin; J. C. Doane, Tioga. 

The following Committee on Resolutions 
was appointed: Messrs. E. A. Angell, R. K. 
Buehrle, H. D. Walker, Misses S. I. Lewis 
and Annie Lyle. 
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On motion, Miss L. E. Patridge was re- 
quested to lecture on Physical Training, at 
the opening of the evening session. 


-— 
_ 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. , 


XCELLENT music, by an orchestra, 

preceded the exercises of the evening. 

Miss L. E. Patridge, late in charge of the 

department of elocution and physical train- 

ing of thé Girls’ Normal School, Philadel- 
phia, read the following paper. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY LELIA E. PATRIDGE,. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I have 
asked the privilege of addressing this association, 
that I might place before it the cause of physical edu- 
cation; and I would I had the eloquence my theme 
demands, for it is time you listened—nay, it is time 
you acted in this matter. Parents are waking up to 
the fact that the seeds of life-long disability and dis- 
ease are too often sown in the school-room, Physi- 
cians, with Dr. Clarke and his dreadful little book, 
“Sex in Education,” at their head, are proclaiming 
the direful consequences of educating the mind to 
the neglect of the body. 

Social Science Associations discuss this subject 
among the problems of the universe, and urge its 
claims as one of the most important; and yet educa- 
tors are blind to this defect in our educational sys- 
tem, deaf to the agitation which it is exciting, and 
dumb to those who wait a response to appeals for 
change. They will not understand that education, 
to be perfect and symmetrical, embraces physical as 
well as mental and moral training ; and will not pro- 
vide for gymnastics in schools. They are quite con- 
tent with the present regime. while our future men 
and women are forced to sit by the hour with cramped 
* muscles and contracted chests, in school-rooms where 

the air is foul with many breaths, that they may 
graduate, quite probably with active minds and well- 
trained intellects, but almost certainly with ener- 
vated, undeveloped bodies, too feeble to be anything 
save a Clog to the spirits which inhabit them. This 
may seem an extravagant statement, but an investi- 
gation of the ordinary routine of our institutions of 
learning will prove that it is but sober truth, Con- 
sider the tireless activity of the healthy child when 
left to himself; then remember the fixed position, the 
‘utter quiet, the constant restraint of the school-room, 
and think how hard, how cruel it is to insist upon 
these unnatural conditions for five and six hours per 
day; and when to all this you add the mental strain, 
constantly increasing as the child grows older, and 
the fact that not one child in ten begins all this with 
“a sound mind in a sound body,” no one can be sur- 
prised that the results are as I have stated. 

Have we not learned that, of all the teachers in the 
school of experience, Nature is the most severe, since 
she never forgives an infraction of her laws, and visits 
her penalties alike upon the ignorant and the guilty. 
Which are we? Ignorant?—the enlightenment of 
the nineteenth century forbids. Guilty ?—Nature’s 
laws are God’s laws. Go to the heathen, the grand 
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old Greeks, and learn obedience! If they erred be- 
cause they worshiped the body and its beauty, have 
we not failed in that we have neglected this “tem- 
ple” of the spirit, since through it alone the diviner 
part can manifest itself? It is strange, it is humili- 
ating; that to-day the teachers of the people, those 
who are, indeed, its leaders, should need to be con- 
vinced of the truth of what I speak; but evidence is 
not wanting. The great minds of all ages have borne 
their testimony, from Plato who calls him a cripple 
who cultivated his mind alone, suffering his body to 
languish through inactivity and sloth. Montaigne 
writes: “It is not a soul, it is nota body you culti- 
tivate, itis a man.’”’ Rousseau says: “If you wish 
to develop the mind of a pupil, develop the power 
which the mind has to govern, exercise his body, 
make him strong and healthy, that you may make him 
prudent and reasonable,” Milton declares that to 
be weak is to be miserable; and Salzman, that “we 
are weak because it never enters into our minds that 
we might be strong.” Wasson states a sad but self- 
evident truth when he says, that intellect ina weak 
body is like gold in a spent swimmer’s pocket: the 
richer he would be under other circumstances the 
greater his danger now. While Galen, the father of 
medicine, declares him to be the best physician who 
is the best teacher of gymnastics, 

But why multiply quotations when there is scarce- 
ly a thinker of any age who has not left his testi- 
mony? Not this alone, but obvious common sense 
and reason are violated when we neglect bodily cul- 
ture. And this we do—for if the child be lacking 
mentally, no time, no pains is spared to rouse the 
dormant power. Is the child weak morally, the most 
anxious care guards his path through the slippery ways 
of childhood and youth. But any physical weakness 
or defect which stops this side of actual deformity, 
is uncared for. While for the threefold nature of the 
healthy child we provide for the training of the 
mental and moral powers alone. I am speaking of 
our public school system of education when I say 
we makeno provision for physical culture; and I 
believe that facts will bear me out in the assertion ; 
even though the New York Normal College for Girls 
has a gloomy basement room, broken by pillars, with 
low ceilings, poorly lighted and badly ventilated, 
which is called a gymnasium; to which the pupils 
are sent to go through with a few light movements, 
which they perform in trailing skirtsand tight waists; 
and even though some public schools elsewhere have 
occasionally an attack of gymnastics which is usual- 
ly epidemic in character and not at all dangerous, 
as itis soon over. These may come under the head 
of exercise, but this is not physical culture. The 
same conditions which go to make up the education 
of the mind, are equally necessary when the term is 
applied to the physique, viz.: it must be systematic, 
scientific and persistent. And then it will be success- 
ful, and not till then. 

To establish such a department demands but little 
change in the present school system, since any school- 
room may be used as a gymnasium, by standing the 
scholars in the aisles, placing them the length of the 
arms apart, that each may have room to straighten 
the arms in front and at the sides. There is a great 
variety of movements, entirely without apparatus, for 
country schools; and all the implements necessary 
for the most advanced pupils can easily be carried in 
the hand. Of the dress but little is required, merely 
that it shall be short enough in the skirt to leave the 
feet unencumbered, loose enough at the waist to ad- 
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mit of a full inhalation, and large enough across the 
chest to allow the free movement of the shoulders. 

Music, though a great addition, is not a necessity. 
These few requirements met, and a trained teacher 
who loves her work and is fitted for it in charge, and 
physical education in our public schools will be no 
longera myth. Then the child will be taught to sit, 
stand and walk, as well as to read, write and cipher; 
then we shall train the muscles as well asthe memory. 
He shall be taught bodily self-control, as now he is 
trained to moral restraint. Then he will avoid sick- 
ness as he would a crime, and his soul shall wear its 
fleshly vesture proudly, because formed in the image 
of God; and he will leave it at last, not as a loath- 
some covering gladly dropped, but as a beautiful gar- 
ment, laid aside only because out-grown. 





Prof. Fetter said that Miss Patridge had 
introduced this matter into the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School, and it had been very useful ; 
before its advent headache was almost uni- 
versal, now it was exceptional. __ 

After music by the orchestra, a paper was 
read by Dr. E. B. Fairfield, of the Indiana 
Normal School, on College and Normal 
School Discipline. 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE, 





BY E. B. FAIRFIELD, 


66 ISCIPLINE” is a word that comes to us 

from the Latin by a change of only a single 
letter. But itis not a primitive word in its original 
tongue: its root being disco,to learn. Its nearest 
relative in our own language, as also in all lan- 
guages of Roman origin, | believe, is “disciple,” z.¢., 
‘* Jearner.” 

Discipline, then, pertains to a state of pupilage; 
and it may be variously defined, as it is by Webster: 
1. “ Treatment suited to a disciple or learner.” 

2. * Subjection to rule.” 

3. ‘Severe training, corrective of faults.” 

4. * Punishment inflicted by way of correction 
and training.” 

Not simply punishment, it will be observed ; pun- 
ishment for the enforcement of law; but by way of 
correction. The term “ discipline” is never applied 
to penalties inflicted by the civil government. _ Jails 
and penitentiaries are places of “ punishment,”’ not 
of “discipline.” We have military discipline, na- 
val discipline, college discipline (or used to have), 
school discipline, church discipline (sometimes), and 
family discipline (this last is not altogether obsolete) 
—all alike involving the idea of pupilage, disciple- 
ship, correction, training. And whatever penalties 
may be inflicted in connection therewith, are under- 
stood to be chiefly corrective. 

I am asked to occupy twenty minutes in opening 
the subject of “ College and Normal School Disci- 
pline.” And I suppose this form has been given to 
the theme assigned me, not because discipline in 
colleges and normal schools is essential.y different 
from what it is in universities or academies, but be- 
cause my experience has been in connection with 
these two classes of institutions. And so I shall un- 
derstand that the discussion refers in general to-dis- 
cipline in all our higher institutions of learning, If I 
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use the term college only, it will be for brevity’s sake, 
and it will be understood to comprehend them all, 

The necessity of some sort of discipline in all these 
institutions is too obvious to need argument. The 
only alternative is that every student shall do that 
which is “ right in the sight of his own eyes.” And 
it is easy to see that this might result in some dis. 
agreeable collisions. Were every one of 500 stu- 
dents in'college to be simply a law unto himself, 
there might be more serious “ conflict of laws ”’ than 
ever Judge Story dreamed of. 

Society always involves the necessity of some rules 
of action. The question in reference to the -ubject 
before us is, Who shall make them—the students or 
the faculty? Are the pupils appointed to train the 
teachers, or the teachers the students? This pre- 
liminary question being settled, we may suppose, in 
favor of the faculty, (at least by this State Teachers’ 
Association,) the much more difficult question re- 
mains: How are they to do it most wisely and most 
effectively? The term discipline, in its widest sense, 
includes instruction as well as government. But or. 
dinarily it is employed chiefly with reference to its 
governmental side. And I may safely assume that 
that was what your committee expected me to talk 
about. And that is certainly a theme large enough 
for all the time allotted to me just now. 

In answer to the question, What should be the nature 
of college discipline? I reply, first, it should be friendly, 
I do not write “‘parental’’ fortwo reasons : first, because 
itis trite. We have heard ever since we were born that 
the government of colleges, and academies, and nor- 
mal schools, and high schools, and common schools, 
should be “parental.” And the law phrase, “ in 
loco parentis,” has been a thousand times quoted to 
prove it. I prefer just now to use some word that is 
not worn so smooth. And then, for another reason, 
I say “ friendly,” rather than “ parental ’’—and that 
is, because many teachers are not any older, and not 
a few are even younger, than many of their pupils, 

Recalling the first common schools that I taught, 
and the first three Freshman classes in college, 
while serving as tutor, and recollecting the fact that 
there were a good many of the pupils that were 
older than their teacher, it requires more gravity 
than I can well assume, and a more vivid imagina- 
tion than I can lay claim to, to think of myself as 
standing “zx loco parentis’’ to all these old boys and 
girls, some of whom were trundling hoops or plant- 
ing corn before I was born. Only the poetical li- 
cense which declares in a parable the boy to be 
‘father to the man,”’ could justify any allusion to the 
government of these schools and classes as parental. 

“ Friendly,” therefore, is my word. Let every 
student feel that the administration of the govern- 
ment is in friendly hands. Let us seek the good of 
our pupils, and the good of them all; and let us, if 
we can, make them all feel that we do. And we 
cannot make them feel this unless it is true. If the 
teacher’s whole soul is permeated by a friendly spirit 
toward all the pupils—if, in fact, he does seek their 
good, and not his own—their advancement to true 
manhood and womanhood, and not his own caprice, 
or dignity, or recognition merely as monarch of all 
he surveys—the students will find it out, and appre- 
ciate it, and he will sway them with a sceptre of 
power, because of love. Whoeyer governs students 
well, must do it unselfishly. e must be a genuine 
lover of people in general, and of young people in 
particular. 

You cannot impose upon a company of students 
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with any false disguise of affection, while your heart 
is far from them. They see through all that, and 
see through him who wears the mask with sharper 
optics than we sometimes imagine. 

Be friendly before you try to show that you are. 
But being so in fact, let them have evidence of it. It 
is not necessary that father, or college president, or 
uniyersity chancellor, or normal school principal, 
should seem to be harsh, when in fact he is kindly 
and gentle at heart, We may give students: every 
proof of feeling a hearty interest in their welfare, and 
then words of reproof, if they must be used, will be 
potent. It will be manifest to them, and to all, that 
judgment is our strange work, that finding fault is not 
congenial to us, nor agreeable. And when we do 
find fault, our words will have power. The students 
in these higher institutions of learning are soon to be 
full-grown men and women. Not a few of them are 
already citizens and voters. 

It is not beneath the dignity of any man to treat all 
other human beings with the profound respect which 
is due to their kingly dignity as such. Lather tells 
us of one of his early teachers who always bowed to 
the boys. Reproved for this by his more self-conse- 
quential associates, he replied: ‘I see in these boys 
the future professors and presidents of our universi- 
ties, and the mighty men of thought and action, that 
will live when we are dead; and I bow to them in 
anticipation of honors and dignities which await them 
hereafter.”’ Luther declares that that speech deter- 
mined him to be worthy of such respect, and contri- 
buted more to make him what he was than any other 
that sank into his boy’s heart. Students are to be 
trained to the truest and noblest manhood and woman- 
hood. Let us then give them the best possible speci- 
mens of it, and we shall rule them the easier, and to 
the better purpose. A teacher’s character is more 
potent than his words. What he does has more power 
than all that he says, 

The object of all reproof and all punishment in 
college government is to make the student better, not 
to gratify any caprice or pride of opinion, or, least of 
all, any petty revenge. The teacher who is acknow- 
ledged as the friend of a student has influence with 
him. Every young man, as well as older man, recog- 
nizes the truth of Solomon’s words: “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend; but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful.” 

But let me not be misunderstood, It is no mere 
goodishness that I commend to those who have the 
responsibilities of discipline in our higher institutions 
of learning. It is no sickly sentimentality of easy, 
good-natured indulgence that Iam exhorting any- 
body to cultivate. Rather than this, I would have 
the old Puritanic rigidness of home and school dis- 
cipline, that was like a stone wall without one single 
climbing rose or sprig of ivy. Let us have the ivy 
ae the roses; but let us havea stone wall behind 

em. 

By hearty good-will to every student, and affec- 
tionate interest in his welfare, I do not mean the 
abandonment of law and order and government. 
This last is an essential part of the first. It is good- 
will to students which necessitates law and order. It 
is no true friendliness to any youngman to allow him 
to run riot over the rights of others, and to trample 
upon the good orger of college halls. Love means 
law—in God’s government and in man’s. ‘Good 
will to men” builds prisons, and makes them strong, 
for the punishment of offenders. Students them- 
selves have no respect for a government that is not a 
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government; for that they only feel contempt always. . 
There must be governmental authority in our higher 
institutions of learning, as well asin the lower. And 
it must be built upon a rock, that when the rains de- 
scend, and the floods come, and the winds blow, and 
beat upon it, it shall not fall. Storms will come oc- 
casionally, and college presidents, and normal school 
principals, and university chancellors, must be equal 
to them. And while it must needs be that offenses 
come—offenses high-handed and with malice pre- 
pense—woe to that student through whom they come, 
if the college government is not a caricature and a 
mockery! 

The most fearful retributions known to us are those 
that comefrom the hand of Him whose name is Love. 
“He is long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
mercy, but will by no means clear the guilty.” Let 
His government be the model of ours. Mild, gentle, 
but firm as the hills. ‘I never knew the meaning of 
these words, ‘the wrath of the lLamb,’” said a gen- 
tleman now in professional life, “till I went through 
a rebellion in college, under the presidency of ——” 
the name I withhold. “Not a harsh word—only 
gentle replies to ail our petitions—we thought we 
could win the victory easily! What a mistake! We 
might as well have assailed Gibraltar or Sebastopol 
with pop-guns.”’ 

Nothing is so fatal to college discipline as vacilla- 
tion. Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay, for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil,’ and 
evil cometh of it. Be wise in counsel, deliberate, 
cool, slow, if need be, but decisive. Treat every 
student as a gentleman and as a friend, but also as a 
subject of government—a government which is es- 
tablished for the good of the governed, and for the 
good of all the governed. The whole body of stu- 


dents have rights which areto be protected, College 


laws are for their protection. The student who vio- 
lates these laws makes war upon the commonwealth. 
He must not doit. The government of the institu- 
tion is to see that he does not do it. And students 
themselves will not long treat otherwise than with 
contempt the administration that fails of accomplish- 
ing this end. ’ 

Here, then, are the two things to be aimed at in 
the discipline of all these institutions of learning: 1. 
The protection of the rights of all, which is the lead- 
ing object of all government everywhere; and 2. 
«« By teaching, by reproof, by correction, by instruc- 
tion in righteousness,” to lead every student upward 
to the perfect stature of true manhood, which includes 
true womanhood as well. 

Government is administered by both rewards and 
penalties, The limits. assigned me will allow me to 
say but little of either. Of penalties I will not take 
time to speak at all, of rewards but briefly. 

How far any system of college honors may be 
wisely used in administering its government and ac- 
complishing the ends of its discipline, is one of the 
vexed questions about which good and wise men 
have always differed, and very likely will always 
differ. My own judgment is against them. I would 
keep a daily record of scholarship and deportment; 
I would make that as permanent as the state’ does 
the record of its legislative or judicial proceedings, 
and as easy of access to all inquirers. But I would 
stimulate no student to seek for the honors of his 
class, first, second or third. These honors represent 
at best but relative, and not absolute excellence. My 
objections to the system of honors are that it can, at 
the utmost, reach but very few, and that it affects that 
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few unfavorably. Of a class of fifty entering college 
it will soon be seen that the first honor is beyond the 
grasp of any one of forty to forty-five that could easily 
be named. Some one of the remaining five or ten 
will wear that; and some others of these few will 
take the second prize and the third. Henceforward 
four-fifths of the class are entirely unaffected by the 
system of honors, unless as ‘they are moved to jeal- 
ousy or envy of the remaining few. And these few 
are stimulated to a still more unfriendly contest with 
each other. If, in reply to this, it be said that these 
most vigorous contestants are sometimes the warmest 
personal friends, I answer, if this is true it is not the 
natural result of the system, but comes in spite of it. 

Let every student be encouraged to do as well as 
he ought, from the higher motives of absolute excel- 
lence, and of duty to himself, to the world, and to 
God; and the largest as well as the best results will 
be upon the whole secured. If unhealthy competi- 
tions and unholy rivalries still exist, the system at 
least will not be responsible for promoting and fos- 
tering them. And it is never to be forgotten that the 
end of education is not solely or chiefly mental dis- 
cipline and culture, but the development of the truest 
manhood and womanhood; and that to secure emi- 
nence in scholarship at the sacrifice of character is a 
fearful mistake and an irreparable loss. Let the 
whole discipline of college be such as to wake and 
evolve the noblest manhood and womanhood,—phys- 
ical, mental, moral and spiritual. The system of 


college honors has not unfrequently resulted in the 
destruction of health, and sometimes in the dethrone- 
ment of conscience. 
way. 

The end of all government for the young, it has 


We believe there is a better 


been often said, is to fit them to govern themselves. 
This is indeed almost a trite speech; but perhaps it 
cannot be said too often, so much is involved in it. 
There is a possibitity of so legislating for college 
students as to beget in them for the time being a sort 
of artificial mechanical life, that goes simply by rules, 
and does not work in them any independent self- 
guiding sense of moral responsibility. To train young 
men so that, not having a law, they are in the best 
sense a law unto themselves, is the perfection of ed- 
ucational discipline. Hence in many things it is well 
to throw them upon their own responsibility, appeal- 
ing to their own sense of honor and of right. 

The effect of college distipline should be such as 
to enable every student to be a better member of 
society, better behaved every way and everywhere. 
Every gentleman should be more of a gentleman, 
every lady more of a lady, by virtue of the influences 
which are daily brought to bear upon them within 
college walls. The presence of a few hundred st- 
dents in the midst of any community, ought not to 
be regarded as an infliction, but as a positive bene- 
diction. Yet in many cases it is far from being so 
considered. I know of some good people who add 
to their prayer-book some very earnest deprecations, 
which run thus: “From the rowdyism of college 
students in general, and from their nightly depreda- 
tions into our orchards, and melon patches in partic- 
ular, deliver us!’’ But in all such cases I cannot 
throw off the impression that so little part of the re- 
sponsibility rests with those who have the adminis- 
tration of the college government in their hands, Is 
there not some deficiency in methods, or tact, or 
practical wisdom ?—is the question I ask myself. 


And yet there is one great difficulty that is often lost, 


sight of—the want of facilities in college life for work- 
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ing off the surplus physical vitality, that must expend 
itself somehow; and if it cannot do it legitimately it 
will do it otherwise. Manual labor colleges were 
never troubled with rowdyism. Three hours honest 
work in the cooper shop, or wood-chopping, or farm- 
ing, every day, was a safety valve that provided for 
letting off the extra steam without explosion.. Gym- 
nastic exercises accomplish something of the same 
sort. The young men who walk from seven to ten 
miles a day can get along without taking any part in 
sprees by day or by night. A sufficiency of physical 
exercise in some legitimate way, either within doors 
or out, removes one out of the way of temptation to 
get it in the practice of any vandalism. 

Would it not be well if all our higher institutions 
of learning should provide for regular military drill? 
If nothing else were accomplished, would it not aid 
most efficiently in the matter of discipline? Com- 
bined with some simple gymnastics, it would secure to 
every young man a bodily exercise, which, if it profited 
little pecuniarily, would certainly be both pleasant and 
healthful. When young men have been shut up for 
days with little opportunity for muscular action, it is 
not strange that they should easily fall into the 
temptation to do some outlandish thing upon one 
another, or upon somebody else. Every experienced 
and observing teacher has noticed that two or three 
stormy days that have prevented students from taking 
their usual exercise in labor, or in walking, or upon 
the playground, are not unlikely to be followed by at 
least one stormy night, in which, inside or outside of 
college walls, theré are volcanic eruptions, small 
earthquakes and divers noises, earthly and unearthly, 
that come of working off the pent up fires, 

The difficulties of college discipline would be 
greatly diminished by some arrangement that should 
provide a safety-valve for the natural escape of this 
superabundant physical vitality. We keep our chil- 
dren’s hands out of mischief by providing them 
something lawful todo. The like rule must hold 
good for children of larger growth as well. 

My time is fully consumed, and the subject is 
simply opened for the consideration of the conven- 
tion, whose abundant wisdom can easily supplement 
any deficiency of it on the part of this introductory 


paper, 


Miss Sanford said she was rejoiced to hear 
such sound doctrine. She believed in ruling 
by love, but was best pleased with the lec- 
turer’s allusion to the solid wall behind the 
ivy and the rose. Better the wall without the 
ivy, than the ivy without the wall. She be- 
lieved still in the old Puritan system under 
which she was brought up; the power of dis- 
cipline should be retained, while we make 
its application as easy and as pleasant as 
possible. 

Prof. Allen was not sure he fully under- 
stood the figure of the wall and the ivy; if 
it was proposed to keep the wall covered 
with ivy and rose, and out of sight, he was 
in favor of the wall; but if it was to peep 
out every here and there between, he would 
prefer the ivy and rose without the wall. If 
the restraint is felt, it produces a disposition 
to breakthrough. He thought it was profit- 
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able to lay aside some of our dignity and be 
social with students, as well as friendly. 

At the close of this discussion, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Warren, Philadelphia, read a selection. 


The lecture of Miss Patridge on Physical 
Training, was now declared open for dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Griswold said a well-directed system 
of physical exercise was discipline itself. 
Training the body to accuracy, promptness, 
precision of movement, benefits the mind 
by reflex action. No more profitable thing 
could be mentioned for mental development 
than devoting a portion of time to the body. 


Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, said 
this evening’s work of the association would 
be remembered as the revival of a lost art in 
education. 
conduces more to developing a sense of 
manhood than regular physical exercises. 
They train the mind as well as the body to 
habits of order and precision. -If we so 
train our pupils as to develop a high stanc- 
ard of physical manhood and womanhood, 
we shall improve them mentally and morally. 

Mr, A. B. Dunning, of Luzerne, said that 
efforts had been made to introduce physical 
exercises in his county, but had been dis- 
couraged by some directors and others who 
could see no value in them. He hoped this 
association would pass a resolution recom- 
mending this, and so lend their moral sup- 
port to those teachers who are trying to 
work up the subject. 

Prof. Angell had observed the advantages 
of the introduction of physical exercise in 
the form of military drill. It obviates the 
necessity for discipline in another way than 
those already mentioned ; the students, after 
an hour’s drill, had not much desire for the 
violent exercise of ‘‘ hazing ’’ the freshmen. 
Their surplus energy had been worked off 
in a legitimate direction. 

Mrs. Randall Diehl saw a valuable means 
of development in physical exercise, and be- 
lieved in all the plans that had been pro- 
posed; she would, however, add a word in 
advocacy of vocal culture, to develop lung 
power, do away with a large percentage of 
the cases of consumption, and increase the 
average length of human life. We need to 
teach our pupils to talk so that when they 
speak in public they can make themselves 
heard without becoming tired. 


The committee to conduct the election of 
officers was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
D. G. Allen, Ward, Berlin, and Misses Fell 
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and Tingley. The election was ordered to 
be held to-morrow afternoon. 

On motion, it was agreed that the place 
of meeting be voted upon viva voce, by call- 
ing the roll at 9% o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, as already ordered. 

Adjourned to 9 a. m. 


-— 
7 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE exercises were opened with prayer 
by Prof. Horne, after which the report 
of the treasurer was called for and read, 
showing the receipts and expenditures at the 
Shippensburg session. On motion, report 
was referred to the Auditing Committee. 
The special order being the fixing of the 
place of meeting, Messrs. Patterson and 
Beard were appointed tellers, and the roll of 
members was called. The ballot resulted in 
79 votes for West Chester and 55 for Read- 
ing, when, on motion, the choice of West 
Chester was made unanimous. 
Mr. W.S. Schofield, of Philadelphia, read 
a paper on the Organization of the Educa- 
tional Forces in Society. [This suggestive 
paper will appear in our issue for October.] 


Prof. Allen offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That all bills against the Association be 
endorsed by the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee before orders are drawn; such orders to be 
Signed by the President and Secretary, and the 
Treasurer to pay only upon orders so signed. 


Supt. D. E. Kast offered the following 
proviso, to be added to the resolution : 


Provided, That no order shall be drawn for any 
bill which shall not be presented within ninety days 
after the close of the session. 

The amendment was accepted, and the 
resolution was adopted as amended. 

Rev. E. B. Fairfield occupying the chair, 
Prof. F. A. Allen, from the committee on 
the President’s inaugural address, reported 
as follows : 

The committee to whom was referred the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural, beg leave to report our most hearty 
and cordial approval of the sentiments therein set 
forth, and desire further to express our gratitude for 
the able defense made of the public school system. 
We desire, also, in accordance with the suggestion 
in the inaugural, to substitute for the resolution 
passed at the meeting at Lancaster in 1870, touching 
religious instruction, the following: 

Resolved, That moral instruction should be con- 
sidered an integral part of the school course, from 
the primary school upward; and that education 
should be considered a failure when it does not in- 
cite to the higher life, intellectually and morally ; 
when it does not lead to good conduct in all the 
relations of life; and when it does not culminate in 
the establishment of good character. 
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The report of the committee was accepted, 
and the accompanying resolution adopted. 

President A. R. Sanford, of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, being present 
as a delegate from that body, was invited to 
address us. He said he would not interrupt 
the proceedings longer than to say a few 
words of fraternal greeting from the teachers 
of his state to ours. He extended a cordial 


invitation to visit the New York Association 
at Watkins next year. 

Dr. F. A. March, Professor of English 
Language and Comparative Philology in 
Lafayette College, read a paper on Spelling. 


SPELLING. 


BY F. A. MARCH. 


HE perfect spelling of a language implies that 
each written character in its alphabet stand for 
only one sound, and that each single spoken sound 
be represented by one character, and only one; and 
further, since all men and all tongues are related, 
that all languages should use the same characters, 
and use each of them for the same sound; and, 
again, that sounds which resemble each other should 
have written representatives which resemble each 
other, and that the characters should be so shaped as 
to naturally suggest some notable circumstance about 
the position of the organs of speech in making the 
sound. 

The spelling of the English language answers to 
none of these conditions, but is bad in every imagina- 
ble way. The same character may stand for many 
sounds: a stands for four sounds, as in father, all, 
table, tap. The same sound may be represented by 
many different characters, or a sound may have no 
character of its own; ain fave, is represented by 
eight combinations; ¢ in mete, by eleven; 7 in fi, 
by ten, and so on. Our alphabet is deficient, it is 
redundant, it is inconsistent, it is unsteady, and it is 
out of correspondence, more or less, with all the other 
languages of the world, so that we have to learn our 
letters over again when we study German, or French, 
or any other language. The characters have no re- 
lation to the form or movements of the organs of 
speech, and no relations of proportion with each other 
and similar sounds. 

No language has a perfect alphabet. All languages 
gradually change. The regular process of change is 
the weakening, and dropping, and assimilating of 
letters. The letters of unaccented syllables especi- 
ally are carelessly pronounced, and finally drop out ; 
Carolina tends all the time to Carudina, and that to 
Carlina, and Cullina,and Culliny. When the unac- 
cented letters fall out, that often brings together let- 
ters that are hard to pronounce together, and then 
one of these softens or drops. In this way the spoken 
language is all the time running away from the writ- 
ten one. In most languages, however, the written 
words rapidly follow the changes of the spoken. As 
soon as scholars and teachers all stop sounding a 
letter in any word, they stop writing it. The changes 
go on slowly, one word at a time, and the written 
and spoken form do not often grow far apart. 

But in the English language unusual changes of 
great extent took place very rapidly. The mixture 
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of French and Anglo-Saxons who make up the Eng- 
lish race, united a large number of their words to form 
the English language, and many of the words of each 
nation were hard for the other nation to pronounce, 
They were spelt by the scholars to whom they were 
native in the old book fashion, but the people did not 
pronounce them correctly. Many letters were left 
silent, or inserted to no purpose in an ill-directed 
attempt to represent the strange combinations. Then 
a great change took place in the whole gamut, so to 
speak, of our sounds. The vowel system shifted. 
The long, close vowels, 7, #, lifted into diphthongs, 
and became az, au; wine which had been pro- 
nounced like wiz, is now pronounced wain ; hus is 
now pronounced aus, and written house. The long 
mixed vowels, ¢ and 9, at the same time changed to 
their final weak element; ¢, for example, had been 
sounded like e in ¢hey, but now shifted to e in the. 

People hardly knew what was the matter, as these 
changes went on, and before our scholars waked up, 
the whole system of writing was so far away from a 
proper phonetic one, that people ceased to feel any 
necessity for keeping sounds and signs together, and 
the scholars gave up. 

The trouble, then, is mainly with the silent letters 
and the long vowels. The extent to which the silent 
letters deform our writing, and use up our time and 
money to no purpose, is something wonderful and 
would be incredible if it were not plain fact. Com- 
putations have been often made like the following 
from the New York Zribune. Mr. T. C. Leland 
counts the letters of an article of 74 lines, and finds 
there 337 silent letters. These would make 10 lines, 
or 14 per ceut. of the article. There are 72 columns 
of the 7Zribume. Nearly 10 of them are lost. Mr, 
Leland goes on to compute that these columns, if oc- 
cupied with advertisements at the medium price, 
would bring in $300,000 a year, or $3,000,000 in ten 
years to the 7Zribumne alone. Now, there are many 
newspapers and periodicals, and thousands of books 
to multiply by to give the total loss by silent letters. . 
There is another point of view which shows us still 
more important losses; the time lost in learning to 
spell is very great. It is estimated that about three 
years is spent in learning to spell in our youngest 
schools, The time spent in giving the corresponding 
skill in spelling German in the Prussian schools 
shows that from 12 to 18 months is all that is needed. 
Now, Mr. Leland says, there are 220,000 teachers in 
the United States, and he supposes there are 100,000 
of them engaged in teaching the children of these 
three first years. At $300 a year, that would be $3o,- 
000,000 a year, and half of it thrown away. But 
the money is nothing compared with the evil done 
to teacher and pupil. The loss of time to both is 
woeful. It isthe most painful drudgery to both. The 
time is stolen from other studies. Then it is bad in 
its influence on the intellect of the beginner. The 
child should have its reason awakened by order, 
reasonableness, good sense, in the objects which it is 
made to study. But woe to the unfortunate who at- 
tempts to use reason in spelling. Every attempt to 
think how words ought to be spelt leads wrong. Itis 
a mark of a promising child not to learn to spell easily. 
One whose reason is active must learn not to use it. 
The whole process is stupefying and perverting. 

These enormous evils have led to many attempts 
at cure in the schools, of which the most successful 
is that of Dr. Leigh. According to that the silent 
letters are printed in skeleton type, and pupils leave 
them out in spelling. This system is used in St. 
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Louis as an introduction to the common spelling, 
and is said to save half the time of learning to read. 
Any teacher may use its method to a considerable 
extent by printing the words of the spelling classes 
on the blackboard after the manner described. 

As to the irregularities of the vowel system it may 
be noticed, by what has been said, that the long vowels 
make most of the difficulty. It is they that have 
changed, and taken up complicated and unreason- 
able relations. It would be an advance if we were 
to call the vowels by their short sounds. The short 
sounds are pretty uniform and like those of other 
nations, and if the characters were named from them 
the names would be right in a great majority of cases. 
The sound of the letter 7, for example, in zt, occurs 
590 times in every ten thousand sounds we utter, 
while that of zin de occurs only 191 times. If chil- 
dren were taught that the name of z is 7 (as in Ji¢), 
instead of az, as they are now taught to call it, it 
wopld come right in spelling three times as often as 
it does now, and prepare the way for a ready accept- 
ance of a phonetic representation of the long sound. 

We ought, however, to have a reform of our spell- 
ing. Attempts have been made at reform from the 
earliest times. The long procession of reformers, if 
we begin with Orm and come down to Ellis, includes 
many illustrious men. Franklin and Noah Webster 
are well known here. Many attempts have been ill- 
advised and would have made matters worse. What 
looks like a reform from some one point of view may 
be bad on the whole. The science of Comparative 
Philology,one of the latest and greatest of the mod 
ern sciences, is based on the study of sounds and 
their representatives in languages. Within the last 
thirty years some of the best heads in the world have 
been occupied mainly with these subjects, and we 
now know pretty well what we want. 

There have been congresses of the scholars of the 
world to fix on a universal alphabet, and many able 
books have been written about it. The most eminent 
of our modern phonologists, Mr. A.J. Ellis, has been 
many years at work on the history of the sounds of 
the English language, and there has lately been a 
great awakening of interest in the matter, both on its 
theoretical and practical side. It has been repeatedly 
brought before the English Philological Society, and 
a certain liberty of spelling is allowed to the mem- 
bers of that Society in the papers which are published 
in its transactions. The American Philological Asso- 
ciation has this year appointed a cémmittee of the 
best scholars of the country to examine and report on 
the subject. The school-board of St. Louis have 
directed the use of Dr. Leigh’s system in their schools, 
and common school books are printed in his type. 
The legislature of the conservative old state of Con- 
necticut has just passed a bill, with a unanimous vote 
in the Senate, to appoint a commission to examine 
and report on a reformed spelling for the public doc- 
uments of the state and the text-books of its public 
schools. There is no difference of opinion among 
the students of modern philology as to the desirable- 
ness of reform. 

Some of the literary amateurs of the last generations 
railed at such reforms, and the opinion has become 
current in many quarters that philologists want the 
old spelling preserved, to preserve the etymology of 
the words; but a changeless orthography destroys 
the material for etymological study, and written re- 
cords are valuable to the philologist just in propor- 
tion as they are accurate records of speech as spoken 
from year to year. The only matter of doubt is 
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whether anything can be done. These are days of 
easy communication, and of many great Associations. 
Perhaps it may be found easier than we expect to 
attain combined action. This great body of teachers 
might do much by speaking out for reform. Itmight 
induce our legislature to take action like that of Con- 
necticut, By and by we may overcome popular in- 
ertia and prejudice, and introduce the reform in all 
our schools; and then the battle will be won. 


Supt. Kast offered the following, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association have heard with pleasure from our sister 
state of New York, through the president of her 
State Teachers’ Association, and that we cordially 
reciprocate her friendly greeting. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock, p. m. 


ilies 
Saal 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


T was ordered, on motion of Prof. Maris, 
that Miss Esther Trimble, of Swarthmore 
College, be invited to address the Associa- 
tion on the Teaching of English Literature. 


TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE. . 


BY ESTHER TRIMBLE. 


T has been said that “all that is worth remember- 
ing in life is the poetry of it,’’ for the hope that 
once guided, the faith that sustained, the despair that 
darkened faith and hope, are all well-springs of poe- 
try. Ask the man of toil and care to look back upon 
his life and recall its happiest days. He will open 
to you that poet’s corner of his heart where the blue 
sky is mirrored, and the birds still sing; or rever- 
ently he will point to where a bright smile lies im- 
aged, and a sweet voice yet lingers. We are all 
born poets, but— 


*« The world is too much with us : late and soon, 
Gettingiand spending, we lay waste our power ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away—a sordid boon 


In this money-getting age the boy too early grows 
ashamed of his finer nature, with its poetic tastes and 
sensibilities. He affects a liking for the prosaic side 
of life, and joins in the general laugh against fine 
feelings. Such things, he says, are well enough for 
girls, but he must look to that whichis practical in 
life. It is the busy, practical man that needs the 
refining influences of poetry, and the solace and 
cheer which it brings. He need not make a dollar 
less, nor spend a dollar more for his love of poetry. 
Like true religion, it costs him nothing, and like 
true religion it is spiritualizing in its tendency. I 
do not speak of the outward form of poetry, but of 
the spirit of poetry—that power which causes us to 
find “tongues in the running brooks, sermons in, 
stones, and good in everything.” I would, in short, 
urge a plea for the broadest and most refining intel- 
lectual culture. 

That the subject of literature is receiving the at- 
tention of the teachers of public schools is in itself an 
evidence of progress; for what can so awaken 
thought in the minds of pupils as to trace the deyel- 
opment and growth of human thoughtand expression. 


had 
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I am proud of that pupil who can give an intelli- 
gent criticism of ‘“* Hamlet,” of “ Paradise Lost,’’ or 
‘Childe Harold;’? but when I find that he is not 
quite certain whether Shakespeare lived before or 
after Milton—but he thinks about Chaucer’s time— 
probably before—and that Byron flourished some- 
time during the last century, I begin to feel that 
there is something else necessary to the pupil’s full 
appreciation of the works he has been reading. I 
would rather, it is true, that he should be familiar 
with the writings of the author than with facts con- 
cerning his life, if he cannot be familiar with both ; 
but the cultured mind seeks and obtains both. 

I have been invited to give some suggestions on 
the subject of teaching Literature, and to explain 
some features of a Chart upon the subject. 

In teaching Literature, it had frequently been my 
custom to say to my pupils concerning facts pertain- 
ing to the subject—especially concerning Jeriods in 
Literature—“ Let me see some visib/e expression of 
your own ideas of the time, proving to me that you 
have the matter fixed permanently in your minds. 
Adopt whatever plan represents the matter most 
clearly to yourselves.” The result of their work 
was usually very curious and interesting. For in- 
stance, on one occasion I had said, ‘‘ Take the age 
of Dr. Johnson, and represent all the prominent con- 
temporaries of his own country.”” Among the vari- 
ous representations, one, I remember, had drawn a 
figure similar to a wheel, Dr, Johnson representing 
the hub, round which Burke, Pitt, Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, Boswell, &c., revolved as spokes! Such exer- 
cises, by requiring research on the part of the pupil, 
and causing him to become an eye-witness of facts, 
tended more than any other means to fix such facts 
in his mind. 

Desiring to present to them forcibly not only iso- 
lated events, but the relation that one period of lite- 
rature has to the subsequent or antecedent period, or 
the relation that the literature of one country holds 
to that of another, I at one time constructed for them 
a chart which impressed upon their minds facts of 
which they had hitherto but a vague conception. 
This was a very unpretending affair, but it grew, 
through force of circumstances. To represent the 
various periods of intellectual activity or degeneracy, 
the simplest plan seemed to be to give the centuries 
in their order, with their prominent characters and 
events. By thus placing the authors in that part of 
the century to which they belonged, would bring out 
as clearly to the eye as the demonstration of a 
mathematical problem, the various contemporaries of 
all nations. 

The centuries are represented by the spaces be- 
tween the black lines—narrowing and increasing in 
breadth in proportion to the degree of importance of 
the literature oi the century. Thus, probably the 


darkest period of the Dark Ages was from the 6th to, 


the 12th century. These centuries are, consequently, 
represented narrower, beginning to increase in 
breadth in the 14th century, which marks the birth 
of English Literature, and the revival of learning in 
Italy. For greater accuracy, the later centuries are 
subdivided into periods of 25,20, 10, and 5 years. 
The length of life of a writer is indicated by a line 
running underneath the name, beginning at the year 
of his birth, and ending at the year that marks his 
death. But lest mechanical skill in this might fail 
to give the date with entire accuracy, an alphabetic 
list is added, with the exact dates appended. 

One of the greatest difficulties was that of classifica- 
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tion, as so many authors occupy almost equally well 
a variety of departments, and to attempt to represent 
them in each, would be to extend the work endlessly, 
The author, therefore, is placed in that department 
which seemed to claim him most, while the index 
briefly states the other departments to which he had 
contributed. 

It was designed that the chart should tell as much as 
possible and as plainly, but as many facts suggested 
in it might escape indifferent eyes, I will point out a 
few of the less prominent features. 

Among all nations poetry was the first phase in the 
development of literature, and the poets were min- 
strels, who, wandering from place to place, sang their 
rude ballads to the listening throng. In the English 
Chart the various names of this class of poets are so 
placed as to show the successive changes in the for- 
mation of the English language. First is placed the 
Celtic Bard; then the Anglo-Saxon element is no- 
ticed in the terms Harper and Gleemen, until finally, 
after the Norman conquest, the general term Minstrel 
is adopted. 

The development of the Drama, from the early 
“ Mysteries’? and ‘‘ Meralities,” is next traced, until, 
in English literature at least, we find the Vove/spring- 
ing up to take the place of the Drama. Returning 
to the Dawn of English literature, we see, by run- 
ning the eye down the chart, the intellectual condi- 
tion of the world. Dante had revived the literature 
of Italy, Petrarch was penning his immortal sonnets, 
and Boccaccio his tales of Romance and Chivalry, 
while the rest of Europe still slumbered. 

* In the following century a marked cessation in 
literary activity is observable; but the seeds of the 
Reformation, sown by Wycliffe and his followers, 
were taking root, ready to burst into full fruit in the 
next. This, the sixteenth century, was remarkable 
alike in England, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Con- 
temporary with Shakespeare, Spenser and Bacon in 
England, were Tasso in Italy, Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega in Spain, and Camoens in Portugal. 

By casting the eye down the seventeenth century, 
we see contemporary with Milton and Dryden, Cor- 
neille, Racine and Moliere in France, Calderon in 
Spain, and Grotius and Spinoza in Holland. Ger- 
man literature was late to develop, but it sprang into 
healthy existence in the eighteenth century, and, like 
the literature of all Teutonic nations, promises a 
vigorous existence, 

American literature can scarcely be said to have 
developed until‘the early part of the present century. 
Its first form, in the colonial times, was theological. 
This was succeeded by oratory—the literature of all 
republics. Then began its many-sided nature, 
stamped by the works of Cooper, Irving, Prescott, 
Channing and Hawthorne, while to-day we proudly 
rank Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant and 
Emerson among the first of living writers. 


Prof. I. S. Geist offered the following: 

Resolved, That Industrial Drawing shouid be in- 
cluded in the course of study for common schools, 
and that the Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
requested to use his influence to secure legislation 
for this purpose. 

Prof. Buehrle said such law would be a 
dead letter, unless the teachers were compe-. 
tent to give such instruction. The typical 
qualification of teachers should be in the 
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Normal School course. Let drawing be 
taught there for a few years, until the teach- 
ers can give instruction in it, and there may 
then be some use in legislating on thesubject. 

Prof. Marissaid that with a month’s Study 
any good teacher can qualify himself to 
teach the elements of drawing with fair suc- 
cess. It should be in all the schools. If the 
time for the writing exercise be given to 
drawing during two days in the week, the 
writing will be improved, and drawing also 
learned ; so that there is no loss of time. 

Dr. Griswold could speak from experience, 
having taught himself in a short time, though 
having but average talent. 

Prof. Johonnott thought the tendency now 
was to put drawing into all gradesof schools, 
from primary upward. He thought teachers 
could readily give the necessary instruction 
with some text-books, even if they could 
not use their hands very well. Inventive 
drawing is a valuable study, for its develop- 
ment of the perception and the imagination. 

Prof. Buehrle was not opposed to drawing, 
but had found difficulty in securing compe- 
tent teachers of it. The teacher should be 
able to go to the board and do what the pupil 
is trying to do, thus teaching the pupil. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Supt. Jesse Newlin, of Schuylkill county, 
read a paper on a Course of Study for Un- 
graded Schools. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR UNGRADED 
. SCHOOLS. 


BY JESSE NEWLIN. 
HE common school system is a creation which 
has for its primary object the greatest amount of 
good to be accomplished, to the end of the up-build- 
ing of national strength and power, and the ultimatum 
of individual intellectual culture, and, consequently, 
a resultant happiness, 

The furtherance of this object, the liberal applica- 
tion of the great advantages to be adduced from this 
system, should be the main drift of all the combined 
effort of the army of educators which Pennsylvania 
has at this day gathered equipped for the work. 

This equipment is a matter of vital importance. 
Intellectual ability, scholastic attainments, in them- 
' selves indispensable and fundamental, are to be ac- 
companied hand in hand by suitable auxiliaries, tact 
in application, and aptitude in enforcing precept and 
principle upon the plastic mind, 

It is my province at this time to present a few 
thoughts and views, and those mainly which have 
grown out of my experience and observation during 
twelve years in the county superintendency, upon the 
auxiliaries which conduce to success in the teaching 
of ungraded schools. 

In Schuylkill county, my home, and I suppose in 
many other districts throughout the state, there exists 
a goodly number of ungraded schools. Too often a 
large number of children are crowded into these 
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schools, ranging from the A BC scholar to the ac- 
countant looking towards a clerkship, or the eager 
aspirant for college honors. All other circumstances 
being favorable, this one fact is of serious import, and 
presses the teacher very severely in the accomplish- 
ment of his duties, But other circumstances are not 
always favorable. Possibly the greatest detriment to 
the advancement of pupils in district schools, which 
must be necessarily ungraded, is the constant muta- 
tion of teachers. This discouragement is one which 
cannot be easily nor speedily overcome. A variety 
of circumstances conduces to this condition of affairs, 
which we do not propose at this time todiscuss, The 
deleterious effect of its existence is the point pre- 
sented, which militates with certain success against 
the advancement of the pupils and the influence of 
the school. 

In our county about thirty per cent. of the teachers 
in the agricultural and coal districts are annually re- 
placed by those who are young and inexperienced. 
They have but little knowledge of what should be 
taught, when it should be taught, and Aow it should 
be taught. If left entirely to their own discretion,— 
which generally is outbalanced by a self-assurance of 
ability which experience only can temper and sub- 
due,—much precioustime would be wasted in trying to 
organize, classify and arrange a course of study, which 
perforce must be adduced from crude theories and 
imaginative ideals, Each new incumbent would start 
thus: The preceding organization is ignored, or is 
entirely out of the reach of the succeeding instructor, 
and time is lost,and opportunities wasted in the often 
fruitless search after an efficient system or course of 
study, by the use of which the various members of 
the school may obtain the greatest amount of good 
during theterm, Excellent plans and organizations 
may be frequently thus overturned, and experimental 
ones substituted, which often prove futile and inade- 
quate. In this way the cycle of school terms passes 
in some districts, in a constant struggle for improve- 
ment blindly fought ; and either a constant retrogres- 
sion succeeds, or a calm as disastrous to the ship of 
progress, as the great main ever presented to the ad- 
vancement of the merchantman or man-of-war, when 
found without the limits of safe navigation. 

The great object to be attained in order to counter- 
act these disastrous effects, is to institute a graded 
course of study for these ungraded schools—for, let 
it be understood, these remarks apply to ungraded 
schools only—the general adaptation and application 
of which will utilize time, render the work one of 
system and order, enable the superintendent to con- 
trast schools and their progress in different sections 
of the county, and to cause the removal of pupils 
from one district to another to be no detriment to 
their progress in education. 

For the past twelve years, during my superiten- 
dency in Schuylkill county, a plan has been in ope- 
ration with us which has practically proven a suc- 
cess, and in presenting it to this Association for its 
consideration, it is desired that you should know 
that we claim for it no precedence over any which 
may be in use in other parts of the state. We place 
it before you as we use it, and say that so far as our 
experience goes, we are perfectly satisfied that in the 
coal district of Schuylkill, where we claim to have 
a fair quota of bright, intelligent boys and girls, even 
among the children of miners, we could adopt no 
plan which would better secure success, or so surely 
outbalance the drawbacks referred to in ungraded 
schools, | 
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A peculiarity of our population is its migratory 
nature arising from the character of the workings of 
our chief industry. Families remove from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, whenever by so doing 
work may be obtained. 

The opening of new collieries will call off a num- 
ber of inhabitants from other places, and local causes, 
such as a suspension of mining operations for vari- 
ous reasons, will not unfrequently necessitate re- 
moval toa busier region. Should our schools be 
without uniformity in action, a serious injury would 
inevitably be sustained by the children of these fami- 
lies; hence the plan which we have adopted is espe- 
cially advantageous in our district. 

Our teachers met in convention and devoted their 
whole time and talent to the work of devising some 
permanent order of exercises for ungraded schools, 
to obviate these serious difficulties and the constant 
waste of time that individual action produced. 

In this convention the experience of the best teach- 
ers in the county was called into requisition, and 
every advantage was taken to render the programme 
one of utility and worth. Commingling of sentiment 
and experience, coupled with much thought, pro- 
duced the programme which is now in constant use. 
A majority of the teachers of this convention had had 
many years of experience in all grades and kinds of 
schools, consequently the result of their deliberations 
was an order of exercises, the adaptation of which is 
so suitable to our ungraded schools that no serious 
modification of it has been deemed necessary during 
the entire series of terms through which I have super- 
intended the schools since its adoption. 


PROGRAMME. 


1. With the Charts and Primer, can be taught the 
reading and making of figures, the printing of let- 
ters, and the making of script letters. The printing 
being permitted only until the script letters have been 
learned. 


2. Taking Parker and Watson’s or Sanders’ Series 


of Read_rs as a standard of gradation: Along with 
the First Reader can be taught Enumeration, Addi- 
tion and Subtraction, and Penmanship, usjng the 
slate, and writing words of three or more letters from 
the reading lessons. 

3. With the Second Reader: Intellectual Arith- 
metic, without the book, Multiplication and Divi- 
sion, and Penmanship, using the slate and writing 
words of four and more letters from the reading 
lessons. 

4. With the Third Reader: Intellectual Arith- 
metic with book, Written Arithmetic with book, 
Penmanship, Geography, the Speller. 

5. With the Fourth Reader: Grammar, Compo- 
sition, Declamation and Etymology. 

6. With History of the United States as a reading 
book: Algebra, Elementary Geometry, Book-keep- 
ing and other branches, 

No Copy Books are to be used before promotion 
to the Third Reader, because of the constant slate 
drills, the pupil z/vays, when possible, having a long 
pencil or pencil holder in use in these drills—the 
teacher invariably. criticising and correcting the pen- 
manship and insisting upon neat work. 

No Speller is to be used until the Third Reader 
is commenced, because the pupil will find it as much 
as he can do to master the difficult words in the 
readers. He is to be required to write them neatly 
on his slate, to spell and pronounce them from the 
slate, then to spell them orally, define such as the 
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teacher may think him not familiar with, and com- 
mence to learn the use of these words by putting 
them into sentences of his own construction. 

I caused a large number of copies of this pro- 
gramme to be printed, furnishing each teacher with 
one fastened in his report-book, and at the public 
examinations have generally instructed the teachers 
to make their teaching conform to this programme, 
with the information that the schools under their care 
would be examined by me at my regular visits ac- 
cording to this formula, in so far as a formula can be 
followed. 

The consequence of the adoption of this plan has 
been a uniformity of drill in all the ungraded dis- 
tricts. Each teacher’s work was examined by the 
County Superintendent and compared with that of 
his co-laborers, thus enabling him, by the compari- 
son, to judge more correctly of the teacher’s skill, 
This has proven to be, in Schuylkill county, a valu- 
able auxiliary to young and inexperienced teachers, 
serving as a chart to guide their efforts and aspira- 
tions in the art of teaching. 

To attain to the most successful means of carrying 
out this programme, most interesting exercises have 
been at times introduced into the district institutes, 
and lively discussions and varied views have been 
elicited, which are productive of great good to the 
teachers and the schools. It will be understood that 
while a system of this kind is advocated, blind ad- 
herence to the letter of the chart is not insisted upon, 
Indeed there may be instances in which close adher- 
ence could not be had. Discretion must to a degree 
guide the practical teacher. Neither do the directors 
of the different districts make the adoption of the 
order of exercises obligatory. Its use is merely en- 
forced by the County Superintendent, and in so far 
as its use has been systematically followed the un- 
graded schools have become a unit in their system of 
instruction, 

A word of explanation is necessary in regard to 
the discarding of the Fifth Reader and the sutbstitu- 
tion of a History of the United States. Some trouble 
has been experienced in our section of the country 
in introducing the History of the United States asa 
study in the rural schools, and its use as a reader, 
which we recommend, gives the pupils some knowl- 
edge which many of them would not otherwise ob- 
tain. As a reading lesson the teacher is expected to 
drill the pupils thoroughly upon it, and then question 
them upon the facts stated, taking especial pains to 
impress upon their minds the events worth remem- 
bering. 

The uniform classification of our country schools 
is the most efficient agency by which central high 
schools can, in time, be successfully established in 
our thickly populated districts. This will create the 
necessity out of which they will grow. Six schools 
of this character are now, partially at least, the fruits 
of our graded course of study for country schools. 

I present this system of gradation of studies for 
ungraded schools, not recommending it as superior 
to others, and claiming nothing peculiar or remarka- 
ble in its construction, I merely accompany it with 
the fact that we in Schuylkill county have found its 
application a success, and I most earnestly desire to 
obtain from those who may discuss the subject, their 
views and objections, to the end of expurgating, and 
adding, until a more perfect order of exercises may 
be compiled, through which the advancement of un- 
graded schools may be accelerated, and the cause of 
public education benefited. 
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Dr. Griswold said he believed it possible 
to grade the schools by some such plan as 
the one prescribed, and had no doubt it 
would greatly increase their efficiency. He 
then proceeded with his unfinished remarks 
of yesterday, relative to the manner of 
reaching the mental and moral nature 
through the eye and ear respectively. 

Supt. A. D. Glenn being obliged to leave 
the city, Miss Hanna E. Holcomb was substi- 
tuted for him on the Auditing Committee. 


Prof. Allen offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the contem- 
plated change in the method of spelling, and that 
we will most heartily co-operate with and aid all 
feasible plans for bringing about so desirable a re- 
sult; also that a committee of five be appointed to 
confer with that raised by the Philological Conven- 
tion for a like purpose, and that, if deemed advisable, 
said committee be instructed to memorialize the 
Legislature to aid the work by legal enactments. 


Dr. Fairfield said he had noticed that in 
the German schools children of the same 
age were much farther advanced than in our 
own; of course, he could not for amoment 
suppose they were ‘‘smarter’’ than our boys 
and girls, and on further examination he 
found the cause to be in the almost phonetic 
character of their language, which enabled 
them to save almost two years which our 
children must spend in learning to spell and 
read. Spelling should be strictly phonetic. 

The resolution was adopted. 


The following resolution was also passed: 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, 
one of which shall be the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to draft a bill which shall provide more 
fully for the practical organization of the educational 
forces in society, and to report the same for the con- 
sideration of the next convention of this Association. 


The Committee on Reform in Spelling 
was announced, consisting of Drs. March, 
Wickersham and Fairfield, and Profs. Raub 
and Woodruff. 


The Auditing Committee reported the 


Treasurer’s account correct, except an item 
of $10, which was not fully explained. The 


. Treasurer gave an entirely satisfactory ex- 


planation of his share of the transaction, as 
the amount was paid by order of the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of last year. 
The report of committee was so amended as 
to entirely justify the Treasurer, and adopted. 

Some discussion followed on a proposed 
amendment to the resolution concerning 
approval.of bills and drawing of orders, but 
no action was taken. 

The Committee on Election reported the 
whole number of votes cast 130; and the 
following officers elected : 
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President—J. P. WICKERSHAM, Lancaster. 

Vice Presidents—JEsst NEWLIN, Schuylkill, and 
JENNIE E. LEONARD, Indiana, 

Secretary—J P. McCAskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—JOHN Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

Ticket Agent—J. F. SICKEL. Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—Messrs. Robert Curry, Har- 
risburg; A. N. Raub, Lock Haven; Selden J. Cof- 
fin, Easton; Geo. L. Maris, West Chester; and 
Miss Mary R. Field, Bucks county. 

Enrolling Committee—A. B. Dunning, Luzerne ; 
W. H. Slotter, Bucks; D.E. Kast, Cumberland; A. 
H. Berlin, Indiana; and Henry Houck, Lebanon. 


The chair announced the officers elect, 
and called a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, after which the Association ad- 
journed until 8 p. m. 


= 
> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





XERCISES were opened with music by 
the orchestra, which received very high 
commendation from all sides. 


Supt. W. A. Campbell, Luzerne, read a 
report from the Philadelphia Zmes, which 
he said was a gross misrepresentation of the 
educational status of the county. It was 
not true as regarded church and Sabbath- 
school attendance ; both Catholic and Pro- 
testant took care of their children in that 
direction. Still less was it true of the num- 
ber at school; the statistics prove that our 
average attendance is better than that of 
many more favored localities. 

Our average of teachers’ salaries is among 
the highest, and we have more than our propor- 
tionate share of state certificates in the ranks 
of our profession. Our foreign population 
also take an interest in the schools ; when we 
had a strike the schools were filled with 
breaker boys. : 

[In answer to a question, the reporter of 
the Association said that the Z?mes corre- 
spondent had reported correctly certain re- 
marks of yesterday (elsewhere in this report 
as corrected by the speaker, Mr. Walker,) 
with the exception of that relating to the 
attendance at school, which was to the effect 
that only one-half the children could be 
reached through the school. } 

Dr. Wickersham said the condition of ed- 
ucational matters was better in the coal re- 
gions than most people think who have not 
visited them. The statistics of the Superin- 
tendent are correct. ‘The error in the news- 
paper report arose from a misunderstanding, 
and would be corrected. 


On motion of Prof. A. N. Raub, it was 
ordered that three delegates be appointed 
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to represent this body at the next session of 
the State Teachers’ Association of New York. 

The Misses Fisher gave us a song, after 
which Dr. Wickersham delivered an address 
on Pennsylvania at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION OF 1876. 


HE International Exposition to be held at Phila- 

delphia in 1876 promises to be a grand affair. 

In grounds, in buildings, in the general arrange- 

ments made for the display, in the promised number 

of participating nationalities, it bids fair to equal, if 
not excel, the great Expositions of the Old World. 

The educational interests of the United States must 
be represented at this Exposition. Foreign nations 
will expect this of us. Thousands of distinguished 
citizens from abroad will visit Philadelphia next year 
for the sole purpose of studying our systems of public 
education. These systems are everywhere recog- 
nized as the only salt that can preserve institutions 
like ours. They are the centre of our national life. 
In them is found the chief source of the strength of 
the republic. The political philosopher who under- 
stands them will find no difficulty in understanding 
all we have to show—all we are. It may be that 
practically our educational systems are not above 
criticism—not equal in some respects to similar sys. 
tems in several European countries, If so, the profit 
of the lesson taught by the Exposition may still be 
ours. Our pride will be moderated. The one thing 
of which we have always and everywhere boasted 
will administer no longer to our vanity. But with 
this fall will come, we trust, a new ambition, a firmer 
resolution to excel, harder work. But whether we 
succeed or fail, we are constrained to show what we 
have. We have given the challenge, and wecannot 
shrink from the issue without cowardice. Our man- 
hood, as well as our material, is ontrial. If success- 
ful in the competition we are sure to meet, the whole 
world will applaud our victory and copy our work ; 
if we are defeated, we have but to take new courage, 
reorganize our shattered forces, and try the fate of 
another battle on another field. 

In the educational, as in all. other features of the 
Exposition, Pennsylvania must take a conspicuous 
part. The Exposition is intended to commemorate 
a grand historical event that occurred within her 
borders. It was projected by her citizens. It is to 
be held upon her soil. She has contributed a large 
part of the money used in erecting buildings and 
making the necessary preparations. Her position 
among her sister states, her population, her re- 
sources, her past history and her future prospects, 
alike entitle her toa prominent place. In addition, we 
claim to have a school system well organized, purely 
American, and capable of producing, where fully de- 
veloped, the richest kinds of educational fruit. We 
must not if we could, and we cannot if we would, 
escape the measure of responsibility thus placed upon 
us. But to represent our educational interests 
creditably we must have action, speedy, earnest, in- 
telligent, enthusiastic. 

The main difficulty, it is easy to foresee, will be 
the selection of proper educational material for ex- 
hibition. As said on another accasion, “‘ The Expo- 
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sition must be a full, fair and systematic representa- 
tion of American education. No possible credit 
can come to us by filling our*space mechanically 
with the ten thousand articles that may be offered, 
Material could be had for the asking, I doubt not, 
sufficient in bulk to fill the whole Exposition build. 
ing. A huge mass of miscellaneous articles, with 
endless repetitions and duplicates, even though they 
could be so arranged as to look well to the inartistic 
or unprofessional eye, is not what is wanted. The 
whole display must be representative. It must be 
somewhat of an organism, with its several parts 
nicely adjusted, if not closely related to one an. 
other,” The delicate and difficult task of selecting the 
material for exhibition will devolve upon the central 
authorities at Philadelphia, and it seems strange that 
long before this they did not make public the leading 
principles according to which the work of prepara- 
tion must be made. A pre-arranged system would 
seem to be indispensable to success. Costly build- 
ings have been erected for departments of Machin- 
ery, Agriculture, Horticulture andthe Fine Arts, and 
these departments have been placed in the hands of 
experts, who are busily engaged with the work of 
organization; but in the department of education 
little of a practical character has yet been accom- 
plished. This state of things, however, it seems, is 
about to be changed, It is now announced that 
“ The National Bureau of Education at Washington 
has been designated by the Centennial Commission 
as the central agency for carrying out the plans for 
the educational department, and as the organ of com- 
munication on the subject with state and municipal 
authorities, institutions, and individuals.” And inan 
official letter, dated July 26, to Governor Hartranft, 
the Director General of the Exposition says: ‘Those 
to whom the educational department is intrusted 
would do well to place themselves in communication 
with the Hon. John Eaton, Superintendent of the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., with 
reference to the system on which the exhibition 
should be organized.” We will therefore have here- 
after what we have wanted heretofore—a general to 
take command of our forces, a leader to plan, advise, 
direct, organize. Besides, Pennsylvania has now a 
Board of Centennial Commissioners of her own, 
composed of able and public-spirited citizens, who 
will doubtless take pride in providing a fair oppor- 
tunity for the representation of the educational in- 
terests of the state. Then let the work of prepara- 
tion at once begin, trusting, like good soldiers, that 
all will be right at headquarters. 

In passing from these general remarks and ap- 
proaching more closely the subject assigned me, 
‘Pennsylvania at the Centennial in 1876,” what 
most needs to be said relates, first, to money to pay 
the expenses of preparation; and, second, to material 
for the Exposition. 

No creditable representation of the school interests _ 
of the state can be made at Philadelphia without 
using a considerable sum of money. School districts, 
institutions and individuals will doubtless pay for the 
material they prepare, but money will be required 
by the agency that shall write the history of our 
school system; compile statistics; build and furnish 
school houses in the Centennial grounds; employ 
teachers and open schools in them; collect docu- 
ments; prepare charts, models, and other means of 
illustration or representation, and arrange and super- 
vise the whole display; and the question is, where 
can it be obtained? It is vain to expect much aid 
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for this purpose from the proper Centennial authori- 
ties, All they have at their disposal will be absorbed 
by interests more powerful or more clamorous than 
those of education. A small sum from the national 
appropriation will come into the hands of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, but this will do 
little specially for Pennsylvania. An appropriation 
of $5,000 to enable the School Department to pre- 
pare material for the Centennial was asked of the 
Legislature at the last session, and a bill granting it 

assed one House but failed in the other. It is the 
duty of the State Commission to see that all the in- 
terests of the state are fully represented, but no 
money has been appropriated even to pay their own 
expenses, There is happily a well-founded hope 
that adequate provision to supply them with the 
necessary means to enable them to perform.the duties 
of their appointment, will be made at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and that meantime they may 
be willing to assume some financial responsibilities. 
Their views on this subject have been sought, partly 
for the purpose of reporting them here, but I have at 
this time nothing definite to present from them, ex- 
cept that education will receive a full share of their 
attention. Failing in all directions to secure extra- 
neous aid, what thei? Shall we abandon the whole 
project? For one I am unwilling to do this, and I 
respectfully submit to the consideration of the Asso- 
ciation the following plan for raising the money: 
Solicit, by general circular, stating the object, five 
dollar contributions from boards of directors, fifty 
cent contributions from teachers, and penny contri- 
butions from the pupils in our schools. A system of 
collection might be organized through superinten- 
dents and teachers of such a character as to reach in 
a way to give confidence to all the parties contem- 
plated by the scheme. If entered into heartily an 
ample sum could be raised by this plan to secure a 
full exhibition of all we have to show. And it has 
this to commend it, the people would then provide 
for the representation as they do for the support and 
management of their own schools. 

With adequate means the following is an outline 
of what might be done to represent the educational 
interests of the state : : 


BUILDINGS. 


A model country school-house, designed for an un- 
graded school, could be erected on the Centennial 
grounds. A single room, with a seating capacity for 
about fifty pupils, would be sufficient; but in con- 
struction, equipment, and provision for lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilating, it should embody every improve- 
ment known to American school architecture. In 
other words, its design should be not to represent our 
actual school-houses as they are, but our ideal ones 
to which we mean to work up. It should be a model 


‘both for ourselves and the rest of the world. 


In addition, I would like to see erected by our 
state a fair specimen of one of our town er village 
school-houses, containing about four rooms, and pre- 
pared for actual school work. Here I would put in 
operation on certain days, as stated further on, a 
school of different grades, in charge of teachers of the 
greatest skill, 

Models of school-houses, real or ideal, would be 
appropriate.. A very handsome one of the Franklin 
school in Washington was sent to Vienna, and was 
the best specimen of the kind on exhibition. 

All our colleges, normal schools, academies, high 
schools and soldiers’ orphan schools could be photo- 
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graphed or engraved on plates of the same size, and 
the pictures be presented, each class by itself, in neat 
portfolios, An institution could present, if disposed, 
in connection with a view of its buildings as a whole, 
accompanying pictures of its grounds, of special 
buildings, of particular rooms, of libraries, of muse- 
ums, gymnasiums, apparatus and other appliances, 
Such pictures can also be enlarged, framed and pre- 
pared for wall exhibition. Maps or plans of school 
grounds can also be nicely presented in the same way. 


FURNITURE AND APPARATUS. 


The school houses proposed to be erected on the 
Centennial grounds can doubtless be supplied with 
furniture ‘and apparatus by selections of the best 
kinds taken from sets presented by our own manu- 
facturers. Little concern need be felt on this point. 
These manufacturers, too, will fill all the space that 
can be allowed them in the general exhibition with 
specimens of school furniture and apparatus in all 
their varieties, The same may be said of book pub- 
lishers and text-books, 

It might be well, however, as suggested by another, 
for “‘school authorities to offer samples of what they 
actually provide for their pupils, or at least of such 
as they have found by trial to be most satisfactory. 
In this way the best contrivances for desks, seats, 
ink-wells, settees, recitation benches, teachers’ tables 
and desks, cases for books and apparatus, with every 
variety of fittings and fixtures can be made common 
property.” 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

With properly equipped school-houses, it will not 
be very difficult to open a real school of different 
grades in an appropriate building erected, as before 
stated, on the Centennial grounds. Preparation is 
already being made for putting in operation a kin- 
dergarten; and there is no insuperable obstacle in 
the way of our conducting in connection with it a 
school of several grades, such as is found in our towns 
and villages. If nowhere else, children of proper 
age and acquirements, children who cannot be: con- 
fused by noise, diverted by unusual scenes, or fright- 
ened by large numbers of spectators, can be found 
in one of our soldiers’ orphan schools, By this, far 
better than any other way, can the methods of teach- 
ing most approved among us be presented and an 
adequate idea be conveyed as to what an American 
school is in its working dress. With such a school 
before him and in possession of a map of the state, 
showing the location of our school houses, with ac- 
companying statistics, a foreigner can readily com- 
prehend the magnitude of the work of public educa- 
tion among us. It has been thought very desirable, 
if at all practicable, to represent at the Centennial 
the political function of our systems of public edu- 
cation. A school in actual operation solvesthis prob- 
lem. Over its door could be appropriately written the 
motto: The nursery of American citizens. It may 
be added that we have facilities at our command for 
exemplifying in the same way the methods of instruc- 
tion practiced in our normal schools, 

Or, in place of an attempt to exhibit educational 
methods on the Centennial grounds, or in connec- 
tion with such an effort, would it not be possible to 
use for this purpose existing schools and systems of 
schools in Philadelphia, and in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia? The judges in the educational de- 
partment, and all foreigners specially interested in 
education, can most likely be formed into a body, 
and such a programme can be prepared as to enable 
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the whole to inspectschools at work in Philadelphia, 
in some of the surrounding towns and villages, and 
perhaps in one or more country districts. Above all 
things, I would like to conduct such a body of for- 
eign gentlemen to one of the townships of Bucks, 
Montgomery, Delaware, or Chester county, and show 
them the people, the school directors, the teachers 
and the children. We have, too, near Philadelphia, 
a university, several colleges, two or three normal 
schools, a number of academies and seminaries, and 
a great variety of charitable institutions. Why not 
consider the whole a part of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, the same as if on the Centennial grounds? 
Would it be amiss to ask the proper authorities to ex- 
tend the boundaries of their grounds for educational 
purposes to embrace a circuit of territory of twenty 
or thirty miles around Philadelphia? This arrange- 
ment, too, might even be made to include this asso- 
ciation bodily, when in session at West Chester next 
year, as a part of the exhibit. 


SCHOLARS’ WORK. 

The scholars’ work that may be exhibited includes 
everything that can be made with tools not out of 
place in the school-room, or done with pen or pen 
cil. Some general rules will have to be adopted, 
providing special regulations for this part of the ex- 
hibition; but room will no doubt be found for great 
numbers of specimens of writing, drawing, mapping, 
compositions, and papers containing work done by 
pupils of different ages in all branches, both for pur- 
poses of recitation and examination. Here, per- 
haps, better than anywhere else, cana close com- 
parison be made between the several degrees of effi- 
ciency attained by systems of schools in towns, cities, 
states, and nations, Every city in our state must do 
something in this line, and should strive to do its 
best. Counties and districts, roused to action by the 
efforts of superintendents, will. compete with one 
another. Colleges, academies and normal schools 
will of course enter this field in friendly contest. 
Not to do so will be attributed to a sense of fear or 
weakness. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF EDUCATION. 


It will be very desirable to have full facts and sta- 
tistics showing the actual condition of all our colleges, 
academies, normal schools and other educational in- 
stitutions. Catalogues, circulars, printed documents 
of all kinds will here be in place. 

The systems of schools as they exist in cities and 
towns should be fully shown, with organization, 
grades, courses of study, supervision. In this con- 
nection, copies of reports, by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions, etc., are important. 

An outline of our whole state system should be 
presented, graphically, if possible, exhibiting its 
working in township, county, and state, The De- 
partment of Public Instruction must represent the 
character of its organization, its relations to other 
parts of the system, its force, its powers, duties, 
work. It should, if possible, place on some appro- 
priate shelf at the Exposition a full set of all its re- 
ports, with copies of the Digest of School Laws, 
and all forms made use of in transacting its business. 


HISTORY. 

Closely connected with the present condition of 
education is its past history. We shall want to see 
at the Exposition sketches of the history of educa- 
tion, as it relates to institutions, communities, munici- 
palities, and the state itself, Let us tell modestly, 
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as it becomes us, the story of the wonderful growth 
of educational agencies in this state and country. In 
this field we are sure of no rival. Whatever may be 
our shortcomings in other respects, no nation in the 
world’s history has done so much for education in 
a single century, Let the truth concerning this ad. 
vancement be told not only in words, but in figures, 
so marshalled that their force can be felt at a glance, 

Some competent person must prepare for the Cen. 
tennial the history of organizations formed in this 
state for the professional improvement of teachers, 
Prominent among these is this association. If in 
connection with a sketch of its rise and progress we 
could have prepared a neat volume composed of its 
best papers, as specimens of its proceedings, the ef. 
fect of the presentation would be much more impres. 
sive. The character and work of our Teachers’ In. 
stitutes should be described from the beginning, 
Brief biographies of Pennsylvania’s most prominent 
friends of education and greatest teachers, with por- 
traits, would be a desirable acquisition to this de- 
partment. Here, too, there will be a place for vol- 
umes of catalogues, reports, educational magazines 
and newspapers, and other similar documents of all 
kinds. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Pennsylvania is peculiarly rich in charitable insti- 
tutions of an educational character. Homes for 
friendless children, asylums for the blind, deaf and 
dumb, and feeble-minded, houses of refuge and re- 
form schools, all excellent institutions of their kind, 
are found within her borders; but doubtless all of 
them will prepare material for exhibition, under the 
intelligent direction of the State Board of Charities, 
and we may exclude them from our plan of a 
strictly educational department. 

It is proper to add, however, that if the opportu. 
nity shall be presented, the 2,800 soldiers’ orphans 
still remaining in our schools will be taken to the Ex- 
positionina body. Wewant to show the world howa 
patriotic state can send out to battle one-fourth of her 
whole male population to protect the integrity of her 
territory and defend the honor of her flag; and then, 
when the war is over, how a Christian state can 
gather up the thousands of poor, orphaned little ones 
of her dead and crippled soldiers, and provide them 
homes, food, clothing and education, though it cost 
her peo;-le many millions of dollars to do the great 
act of justice and of charity, 

Thus you have an outline of the kind of prepara- 
tion Pennsylvania ought to make for the Centennial 
Exposition. The details can be supplied as the work 
progresses. Shall we join all our forces, and see how 
much of this work we can accomplish in the few 
months that remain to us? or, will we succumb to the 
difficulties that surround the undertaking, and make 
no vigorous effort to triumph over them? What is 
your verdict? We want it now; for if anything is to 
be done, it must be done quickly, 

In expectation that the educational department 
will form a prominent feature of the Exposition, for- 
eign nations are coming to compete with us in school 
matters on our own ground, Germany has asked for 
space on which to erect a school house; Sweden and 
Belgium have done thesame; Switzerland and Austria 
will make full educational exhibits. Other nations will 
doubtless follow theirexample. Will Pennsylvania, 
on her own soil, in Fairmount Park, fail to meet 
them and contest with them the palm of victory? We 
have bogsted that we have a system of people’s 
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schools, of and for the people; after 1876, will we 
be compelled to acknowledge that the strong, cen- 
tralized governments of the Old World can build up 
a more complete and more efficient system of public 
education for the people than the people in a govern- 
ment like ours can do for themselves? that a govern- 
ment of the few is better adapted to secure the high- 
est end of all governments—universal enlightenment 
—than a government of the many? Is there no dan- 
ger that our republican institutions will be tested by 
a thinking world, and in the crucible of history, just 
at this time, and be found wanting? Let us awake 
to the great issue that presses upon us, and act like 
men—if not for ourselves, for cur children and our 
children’s children. 


The following resolutions were appended 
to the paper of Dr. Wickersham : 


Resolved, That a central committee of thirteen be 
appointed on the part of this Association, to act with 
other authorities, in preparing plans and material for 
the Centennial Exposition, and to represent said 
Association in all matters appertaining to the inter- 
ests thereof before the Legislature, and the several 
departments of the State government at Harrisburg. 

Resolved, That Messrs, F. A. Allen, W. W. Wood- 
ruff, Geo. W. Fetter, Edward Brooks, J. A. M. Pass- 
more, A. N. Raub, John Morrow, Wm. S. Schofield, 
S. J. Coffin, J. H. Shumaker, S. A. Bear, D. S. 
Keith, and Dr. Woods, of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, constitute the above-named committee. 


On motion of Dr. Guthrie, the resolutions 
were adopted. 


Prof. Angell made the following report 


from the Committee on Resolutions, which, 
on motion, was adopted as a whole: 


1. Resolved, That while heartily rejoicing in the 
efforts already made to give instruction in drawing 
in our state normal schools, we recommend an exten- 
sion of the time devoted to this subject, and also that 
moral philosophy be included as 4 regular study of 
the elementary course. 

2. Resolved, That one of the greatest defects in 
our public schools, is the want of proper instruction 
in language, oral and written. We would therefore 
recommend to superintendents the necessity of making 
written composition a part of the examination for 
certificates. 

3. Resolved, That as a sound mind in asound body 
is absolutely indispensable to the highest education, 
we suggest to our state legislature the passage of a 
law making, systematic physical training, a part of 
the curriculum in our common schools. 

4. Resolved, That we recognize the fact that the 
political intelligence of the people is\the corner-stone 
of the Republic, and ask for the addition of the study 
of our political institions to the common school course. 

5. Resolved, That we hereby express our grati- 
tude to Mr. Geo. H. Parrish, superintendent of the 
Empire mine, for the many courtesies extended to 
members of the association. 

6. Resolved, That our thanks are due to the Coun- 
cils of Wilkesbarre, and the Second and Third school 
districts of Wilkesbarre, for the free: use of Music 
Hall for the sessions of the association; to L. B. 
Powell, of Scranton, for the use of the piano; to the 
Misses Fisher, of Wilkesbarre, and Miss Fisher, of 
Delaware county, for their delightful music; and to 
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the citizens generally for their kindness and cordiality 
to members of the ass6ciation. 

7. Resolved, That we tender thanks to the Execu- 
tive Committee for the interesting programme ar- 
ranged by them, and for the satisfactory manner in 
which it has been carried out; to the president and 
other officers of the association for the faithful and 
courteous performance of their duties; to Mrs. Anna 
Randall Diehl, Miss Patridge, Mrs. Warren and 
Prof. Adams, for their interesting elocutionary enter- 
tainments, and to the gentlemen of the press for their 
full and impartial reports of the proceedings of the 
convention. 

Prof. Angell also offered the following, 
which, after a few remarks from Dr. Shiras 
on behalf of the Bureau, and in explanation 
of its nature and operations, was adopted : 

Resolved, By the State Teachers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, in session at Wilkesbarre, August 12, 
1875, that while this Association heartily approves 
the policy pursued by the Federal Government, of 
leaving to the several States the entire control of 
educational affairs within their boundaries, it yet 
recognizes in the National Bureau of Education as a 
most valuable auxiliary to the school systems of the 
states, alike in its action as a centre of unity amongst 
them, and in its collection and dissemination of such 
educational intelligence as brings these school sys- 
tems into communication with each other, and makes 
improvements intreduced in any one the common 
property of all, by publication of them. 

Resolved, further, That, without wishing to have 
the powers of the National Bureau enlarged, or any 
control of state or territorial education given it, we 
still request that our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress shall see that it be not crippled in its 
present useful operations, and that the supplies for 
the prosecution of its proper work be not withholden. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
transmitted by the Executive Committee recently 
elected, to the Senators and Representatives from 
Pennsylvania in the Congess of 1876-7, with a re- 
quest that due attention may be given them. 

The President appointed the following 
delegates to represent this body at the meet- 
ing of the New York State Association at 
Watkins next year: Henry Houck, Jesse 
Newlin, T. F. Gahan. 


General remarks being in order, Hon. 
Caleb Wright was called on for a speech, 
but excused himself, and proposed a song by 
the Misses Fisher as an acceptable substitute. 

After the song, H. W. Palmer, esq., was 
called for, who said that after listening to 
the proceedings of the association the citi- 
zens of Wilkesbarre were convinced of the 
earnestness of all the members in their good 
cause, from the private in the ranks to the 
worthy chief. He was glad we had come, 
and was encouraged to hope for the highest 
success of the work committed to the hands 
of such a body of people. 

Dr. Guthrie said he had been extremely 
gratified to find the association taking steps 
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in the direction of work which he had been 
trying to do here for years. He would have 
been glad if all the school officers could have 
been here when the resolutions were adopted, 
to see that all these experienced teachers 
agreed with those who had been trying to 
introduce these improvements in the face of 
opposition. 

President Woodruff said Dr. Guthrie had 
been one of his boys, and he was glad to 
know that he had redeemed the promise of 
his youth. 

Deputy Superintendent Houck was called 
for, and expressed himself highly pleased 
with the success of this meeting, and urged 
all the members to work earnestly for a still 
greater success in the Centennial year. 

Miss Patridge said she wished to state that 
on further inquiry she had found more inter- 
est in physical training among the Pennsyl- 
vania teachers than she had before been 
aware of. She was delighted to find it so, 
and to have the opportunity of setting the 
matter in its true light. 

The Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
mittee said that the committe had the satis- 
faction of seeing their programme com- 
pletely carried out, with a single exception, 
for which they had found an excellent sub- 
stitute. They had held a meeting in Janu- 
ary last, at Harrisburg, at which all the 
members were present, and had presented 
what they considered to be vital questions, 
which had been discussed and acted upon 
here; and they now willingly transferred 
their duties to their successors. The ex- 
penses of the session, so far as known, were 
$275, and receipts from membership fees, 
$280. 

President Woodruff then returned his 
thanks to the Association for the assistance 
and support given him in the performance 
of these unaccustomed duties, in which he 
had succeeded better than he had antici- 
pated. He was now pleased to introduce his 
successor, who, though a young man, and 
somewhat inexperienced, was ambitious and 
aspiring. He left in his hands, so far as 
they could depend upon any one man, the 
destinies of the association, satisfied that he 
would acquit himself of his duties and respon- 
sibilities with credit. 

Dr. Wickersham said he felt encouraged 
by the speech of his venerable friend. 
Twenty years ago, at Philadelphia, he had 
been elected President of this association ; 
he was proud of the honor then, and was 
proud of it now. He felt as young now as 
then, and did not believe there was any ne- 
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cessity for growing old in the inner man, 
He hoped the time might never come when 
he could not enjoy the sports of childhood 
and youth. Somebody had proposed that 
he be elected President every twenty years;, 
and he gave notice now, since the associa- 
tion had begun by electing him a second 
time against his will, that in 1895 he would 
be a candidate again. He had been de- 
lighted with this meeting; it had been held 
at the right place, among the right people. 
He had been watching the progress of edu- 
cation here for years, and no part of the 
state had made more rapid strides during ten 
years than Wilkesbarre and the neighboring 
sections. He had made large promises when 
this invitation was received at Shippensburg, 
and his words had been made good. He 
was glad we were going to his native connty, 
which he loved as dearly as himself—indeed, 
he might say he loved every county in the 
state, so long and intimate had been his 
connection with the people in their schools, 
which he loved best of all. West Chester 
has offered to accommodate a thousand ; let 
us take her at her word. He would be 
proud to march at the head of such a column 
to the Centennial—for we intend to make 
the Centennial a part of the association next 
year. Wewill invite the best men from the 
Old World to come and see a thousand 
teachers, of Pennsylvania assembled to de- 
liberate upon the school interests of the 
state. Hewas sorry for the disappointment 
of Reading; Berks has as good people as 
can be found atlywhere. He was not sure 
that the cunning representatives of that sec- 
tion had not heard a whisper that the Na- 
tional Association was coming this way, and 
so sent this body to West Chester in order 
to get the larger body for themselves. He 
was in correspondence with the National 
body on the subject, and would be glad to 
help Reading to an opportuniity of showing 
how it can entertain teachers. The session 
of the association held in Reading in 1863 
was no test of educational interest ; the city 
was full of armed men, and he himself was 
there with a regiment of soldiers, and left 
his men in camp and visited the association 
in military dress. In conclusion, he prom- 
ised to administer the affairs of the associa- 
tion with all the vigor and earnestness of 
twenty years ago. 

After singing the long-metre Doxology 
‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
a benediction was pronounced by Supt. B. F. 
Patterson, of Pottsville, and the association 
adjourned finally. 
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Our REAL Lire.—Sculpture, painting, and poetry 
are in the main the vehicles of ideas. Each draws 
into its service all of the sensuous and zsthetic which 
it can use toenrich and beautify its representations. 
Each makes the scope of its work as wide as may be, 
but essentially the communication of thought from 
mind to mind is that which it really makes its aim. 
Music, on the contrary, is the language of emotion. 
If we will for a moment cast aside conventionalities 
of thought and feeling which obscure the sensational 
processes of our own existence from us, and direct 
close attention to the depths of our inner lives, we 
must see how ever-varying is the current of our emo- 
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tional life. Elation and depression of feeling, varia. 
tion in kind and intensity, follow each other without 
intermission. We do not regard our emotions with 
the same care and attention with which we note the 
processes of thought or the volitions of will; and yet 
just in them is the seat of our inner lives. It is only 
as thought is translated into feeling that it touches 
the springs of our happiness or misery. Our emotion- 
al lives form the birth-place of motives, and from 
them spring the deeds which stamp us for time and 
for eternity. This is our real life. Our thoughts, in 
the bosom of emotion as in an atmosphere, are tinged, 
though not absolutely determined, by its influence, 





MORNING RED. 
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1. Morning _ red, Morn-ing red, 
2. All a - round, All a - round, 


3. Forth he came, Forth he came, 


, a - 


Now the Sabbath’s cloudless glo - ry, 

When, with blaze and sudden thun-der, 

Ma - ry, at his emp-ty pris - on, 
a. a. 


ris - enfrom the dead. 
Sa - viourwas un -_ bound, 


called her by her name. 
. ie 


ells a-new the wondrous sto - ry: Christ is ris - 
An - gelsburstthetomba- sun-der, And the Sa - 
ris- en, Till he 


Knew not her Redeem-er, 


4- Morning red, Morning red, 
Christ is risen from the dead! 
Still he walketh in the garden, 
Speaking words of love and pardon, 
Though the crown is on his head, 


Now the 
Robedin white, 
~ 


An-gels burst the tomb a 
Knew not her Redeemer, 


German Arr, Arr. by ZuNDEL. 
Words by R. W. Raymonp. By per, 


shad - ows, all are fled, 
si - lence reign’d profound, 
ce-les-tial flame! 


Solemn 


sto - ry: Christ is 
sun - der, And the 
ris - en, Till he 


@. 


ells a-new the wondrous 


Now the Sabbath’s cloudless glo - ry, 
When, with blaze and sudden thun-der, 
Ma - ry, at his emp-ty pri - son, 


dead. 
- bound. 
name. 


a, 


en from 
viour was un 


called her by her 
‘ 
2 @. @ 


5. Morning red, Morning red, 
Thou dost light his crowned head, 
Brightest jewel of his glory, 
Ever shines that wondrous story, 
Christ is risen from the dead. 





